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A Big Chance 


enon printed and some spoken comment lately has 
contained censure of the Federal Trade Commission 
for not having accomplished more since it was ap- 
pointed. Slowness in getting well started, however, is 
not a serious evil. The only point that matters is 
whether the Commission is going to prove adequate 
in the long run or not. Give it a chance. Also fix in 
your mind, before you criticize, exactly what its 
duty is. 

The powers given to it by Congress are important. 
They were made about as extensive as possible, with- 
out contradicting the position taken by the Demo- 
crats, and notably by Mr. Wilson, in the presidential 
campaign, that the government should not pass in 
advance upon the legality of proposed combinations. 
The Commission has nothing to do with the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Act. In exercising its power to 
prevent unfair competition, illegal holding of stock 
by corporations and interlocking directorates, it can 
act only where violations of law have occurred. Its 
decisions in such cases, however, can do much to 
clarify the law and not a little to develop it. And 
the very fact that it shows itself willing to take up 
important cases, however dynamic, will have a quiet- 
ing influence. 

The bigger and more immediate the cases it accepts 
the more likely is the Commission to justify to the 
public its existence. It seems rather a pity that the 
great Shoe Machinery case, which was presented to it, 
was not taken up by it. It was a case of unfair com- 
petition and an actual, pr-sing one. Perhaps if the 
Commission had been in existence a little longer it 
would have felt more like accepting the responsibility. 
Cases important enough remain. For instance, it is 
at work now on the big and far-reaching problem of 
price-maintenance, and if it cleans up that question, 
of such moment to the business world, it will at once 
place itself upon the level on which it is intended to 
stand. There are a multitude of minor services it can 


perform, but on its handling of such large, underlying | 
matters must it ultimately stand or fall. Hence, the | 


importance of having one of the best equipped and 
creative lawyers in the United States for its chief 
counsel. Commission government, as we have said 
before, is on trial. It has done none too well of late, 
either in the nation or in the states. If the Federal 
Trade Commission, recognizing the importance of 
the powers given to it by the statute, takes up the 
most important problems of competition, it can do 
much to justify the commission form of regulation. 
By complete and clear study and reports to Congress, 
with recommendations, it can do much; and if in 





addition to such thorough study and clarification, it 
has to its credit fearless and competent decisions in 
important cases, it will accomplish the purpose of its 
creation, and it may possibly be covered with bless- 
ings by posterity for solving some of the most difficult 
of our business problems by the smoothest and least 
disturbing methods. 


Freedom 


HE number of Americans who can think outside 

their class increases. The following observation 

is from a wealthy woman residing in one of our great 
cities: 

“We have a fine, lusty strife on now, between the 
rich and powerful Jews and their poor and defenseless 
co-religionists in the clothing trade. I go down oc- 
casionally, when I can, to watch the paid sluggers and 
bribed policemen riding with motor-cycles and horses 
into crowds of little underfed Jews. I’m go- 
ing to join the Socialist party.” 

Then she passes on from conditions in her city to 
conditions in the world, and asks: “Who knows what 
tyranny may be fastened on Europe by the war? 
Can America serve the world better than by safe- 
guarding and enlarging her own liberty?” 

The answer it: It cannot. And it is a pleasant 
thing to witness more and more of the well-to-do and 
powerful learning to think spiritually. The camel can 
get through that needle if he is seeking the transit 
for the glory of God. 


A Syllogism 


HE following is a real conversation: 

Republican Politician: “How is the German- 
American vote to go in the presidential election of 
1916?” 

Independent Observer: “I think it will go solid 
against Wilson.” 

Republican Politician: 
elected.” 

There is a good deal in it. The more German- 
American societies come out against the President 
the more firmly will the real Americans determine not 
to be ruled by any compact group of foreigners re- 
siding here. The latest discoveries about German 
enthusiasts in our midst, trying to blow up ships, will 
not help the hyphen propaganda. The German cam- 
paign against Wilson will result as did the effort last 
spring of a candidate for mayor of Chicago to rally 
the German vote around himself. He was beaten 
worse than any candidate for mayor had been beaten 
before in the history of the city. 


“Then Wilson will be 
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Islam and the Kaiser 


HEN in 1889 Hadji Wilhelm set foot in Yildiz 

Kiosque he outraged the feelings of all true 
Mohammedans. He was the only non-Mohammedan 
potentate who had honored the “assassin” with his 
visit. The outrage was repeated in 1898, when the 
second visit was paid. It was repeated again on May 
25, 1908, when the Grand Vizier of Abdul Hamid, 
Ferid Pasha, was decorated with the Black Eagle. 
The real Mohammedans all over the world had suf- 
fered under the aspersions which the leadership of 
such a Sultan had brought upon the faith which he 
represented officially. 

Once again, in this unequaled slaughter of Ar- 
menians, the individual Moslem must feel that things 
are being done with the connivance of Constantinople 
—or at its behest—which he would disavow in the 
name of the very faith for whose benefit they are 
supposed to be done. Does his Koran not tell him: 
“But if the Lord had pleased, verily all who are in 
the world would have believed together. Wilt thou, 
then, compel men to become believers?” Or, again: 
“Let there be no compulsion in religion.” 

In order to accomplish their purpose, these ene- 
mies of their own people and their own faith in 
December, 1914, declared the capitulations void. 
Now, the capitulations—however onerous they may 
have been for the Turkish government in some par- 
ticulars—furnished the only stable and legal basis 
upon which rested the relationship that existed be- 
tween the Moslem population of the empire and 
many of the non-Moslems. That these capitulations 
were in certain respects antiquated, is true; but their 
sudden abrogation opened a way for all manner of 
excesses. And, at the same time, a general jihad, or 
sacred war, was proclaimed. The absurdity of such 
a proclamation—intended, as it was, to stir up Mos- 
lems in the countries and possessions of the Allies— 
was at once apparent. Advanced Moslems had be- 
gun to drop the “sacred war” from out of the cate- 
gory of the so-called “acts of adoration.” They were 
outgrowing it—just as the Church has outgrown the 
Inquisition. Indeed, the Ahmadiyyah Moslems in 


In Armenia: The division of labor. 











India have come to regard such means for the propa- 
gation of the faith as absolutely unlawful. No 
wonder, then, that the fetwa was disavowed by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, by the Agha Khan in India and 
by the Sherif Yusufal-Hindi in the Sudan. No won- 
der that it has, practically, remained a dead letter— 
however willing a Sheikh-al-Islam has been found in 
Constantinople to compose and sign the call. Even, 
therefore, if Hadji Wilhelm gets to Constantinople 
it is improbable that he can start a holy war. He 
represents the present Turkish clique in power, but 
he maligns the Moslem world. 


A Russian Choir 


EARING the Russian Choir of New York sing- 
ing at Princeton the other day, we seemed to 
be carried into the very centre of the Russian spirit. 
The Russian church music, adapted from the early 
Greek Church and sung in old Slavonic, is one of 
the last rare remnants of the ancient Greek choruses 
of the times of Sophocles. But aside from that, there 
is great human interest in the fact that this music 
is the still living expression of the Russian soul. 
There are many who know the great Russian writers, 
who have read Tolstoy, Turgenev, Dostoevsky. And 
Russian composers, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Rachmaninov, are not without honor in this country. 
But there are few indeed who have felt Russia from 
the religious, emotional side,—felt her as one can do 
only through the poignant melody of her magnificent 
church music—rendered as it is simply, without the 
aid of any instrument, by the pure, sweet voices of 
boy sopranos and a few deeper voices. 

The folk-songs, which the choir sings in addition 
to the religious music, are certainly no less distinctive 
in their contagious melancholy and contagious mer- 
riment. They are both unstinsted expressions of the 
rich and varied spirit of the Russian people, a spirit 
which is little known here, but which this choir can 
bring fully to the realization of any Americans who 
hear it, “There is no surer basis for friendship than 
sympathy born of knowledge, or knowledge born of 
sympathy.” Toward this basis this choir builds surely. 
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One strange instance of the influence of the Rus- 
sian church music we had the other day. We had 
chanced to make the acquaintance of an old gentle- 
man, an inhabitant of Cape Cod from ’way back. 
He was eighty-three years old -and his life had been 
a full and useful one. Yet in the twilight of his old 
age he could find no brighter spot to look back upon 
than one morning fifty-three years ago, in the Russian 
church in Vienna, where he was entralled by the very 
music that can be heard in America today. 


Motive 


|. yews every forward movement is hard. Some- 
times it is discouraging. Then progress comes, 
like the breaking of a hostile line. 

Eleven of the leading wholesale drug houses of 
New York have written a letter that will have con- 
sequences. The letter follows: 


Dear Doctor Goldwater: 

The undersigned wholesale druggists and dealers 
in proprietary medicines have signified their intention 
of complying with Section 117 of the ordinances of 
the Board of Health of New York City in regard to 
the selling only of registered’patent and proprietary 
articles. 

We also desire to go on record as favoring a 
federal law regulating the sale of patent and pro- 
prietary articles for the same reasons which brought 
about the passing of the above mentioned local or- 
dinance. 

We are, 

Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Baxst BrotrHeErs, 
Britt, LOEFFLER & WEIL, 
Bruen, Ritcury & Co., 
Eimer & AMEND, 
Henry Kuen & Co., 
LEHN & FINK, 
C. S. Litrett & Co., 
Matz & CoHEN, 
McKesson & Rossins, 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 
Towns & JAMEs. 


More will be heard about the last paragraph of 
that letter. Harper’s Weekly for the last eleven 





months has not been barking up the old patent medi- 
cine tree for nothing. It has had two things in mind. 
One was improvement in the various states,—and 
several have improved. One was much needed im- 
provement in the Federal Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
Congress meets in a few weeks, and one of the jobs 
from which it should not be allowed to escape is the 
amendment of that act so that the Supreme Court 
of the United States will admit it means what it was 
intended to mean when it was passed. 








“The Unchastened Woman ” 


T IS thoroughly worth while, Anspacher’s play. 
We should have put a review of it under “Fits on 
the Stage” except for the desire to save a week’s 
time. Happily it is both kinds of a suecess—in popu- 
larity and in prestige. The acting is very uneven, but 
it is something to have three of the parts well played 
and it is a pleasure to see Emily Stevens still adding 
to that all-round, detailed, and easy mastery of 
technique for which we usually have to go to the 
continent of Europe. The play is full of sharp lines. 
The story is compelling and true. The principal 
character will not please those who like only choco- 
_ lates, valentines, and horse-play, but it is a just sub- 
ject for American satire, since it exists among us con- 
spicuously. Harper’s Weekly, being interested in the 
theatre, takes off its hat to Mr. Anspacher. 





Hidden Kindness 


A PLAY now being revived in the United States, 

among other popular features, has the appeal of 
contrast between the shell and the kernel of a charac- 
ter. “Grumpy” is not the first character to be made 
charming by a gruff outside covering an affectionate 
and generous nature. Some years ago “the disagree- 
able man” in Ships that Pass in the Night made a 





strong impression. Chief of this type, perhaps, is 
Rochester in Jane Eyre. What is to some extent a 
feminine counterpart is even more frequent, the girl 
who seems frivolous, pleasure-loving, and selfish, but 


to be more frequent in literature, for it is more fre- 
quent in life, and more important. 


Vividness and Slang 


REQUENTLY of late we havi: quoted from the 

classics instances of what are generally deemed 
modern colloquialisms. Often these colloquialisms 
are even slang, as now used, though not as used by 
those who coined the expressions. For example: 


And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril and advent’rous spirit 
As to o’er-walk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 


Whereupon, Hotspur, according to his temper, not 
waiting to know what Worcester was talking about, 
| but seizing merely the image of the hazardous walk, 
exclaims: 





| 
| If he fall in, good night. 
| 


It wasn’t slang in Hotspur, because he coined it. 
It is slang in us, because we overuse it, lazily, un- 
creatively, which is what makes mere slang of many 
a pleasant figure. 





uncovers depths when her heart is touched. It ought 
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From Jewish Life in Modern Times, by courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Do Americans 


HE United States is the most interesting of the 
great countries in which to consider what the 
Jews are really like; whether they are a menace 

or a strength; what their characteristics are, their ideals, 

their future. In those European countries in which they 
exist in large numbers, they are likely to be seen from 
some single aspect. They are a problem. Here, while 
anti-Semitism does exist, it is nevertheless more possible 
to consider the Jews merely as people. At least the 
freer minds can do that. And we have all kinds. We 


\ have the Jews of high finance. We have those who wish 
to forget their race and conquer a place at the dinner 
‘tables of the Gentiles. 


We have dreamers of the Ghetto. 
We have prophets not a few. We have those who be- 
lieve that freedom, found in America, threatens the race 
to a degree that persecution never has threatened it; 
and we have those who see America as the only needed 
Zion. 

Before I go on to the way the Jews feel about Ameri- 
ca, and America feels about the Jews, let us form a 
background of contrast by looking at accounts written 
by Jews from the front in France, printed in a socialis- 
tic paper—La Guerre Sociale. Here is one letter: 

“May 16. 

“Good day, dear friends—I have sad news for you. 
We went into battle 4000 strong. We returned barely 
900. We formed part of the Moroccan division (Zouaves, 
tirailleurs and ourselves). Of six captains of our legion 
three have been killed, together with the brigade gen- 
eral. All our friends are dead or severely wounded. 
Litvak is dead, Dossik severely wounded, and how many 
others? Our people died bravely, face to the enemy. 
We took three lines of trenches, a mountain, a village. 
You will find details in the papers. You will ask your- 
selves the reasons for this valor. Well, life has become 


Exiles. 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


When Harper’s WEEKLY ran a series of articles last summer on Zionism and related Jewish 
topics, a number of points were raised by our readers, with requests for further treatment. 
article and the two to follow are based on that correspondence. 









Dislike Jews? 


This 


a burden to us. Six months of physical sufferings in the 
trenches, and as a consolation the taunt of our French 
comrades, ‘You have come here for the rations!’ We 
have paid for their rations, and paid dearly.” 

And here is the greater part of another, written before 
the battle in which the writer was killed: 

“The greater the heart’s anguish the stronger the will, 
so that all the world may see how the Jews die for free- 
dom, for their ideal. When we, the volunteer Jews, on the 
day of the republic’s peril, ran to arms with the other 
citizens, we hoped to find on the part of the military 
authorities of this country a reception in accord with the 
sentiments which guided us. How bitter was our dis- 
illusion! During the whole winter, during the long and 
painful sojourn in the trenches, moral pain was our con- 
stant companion. At each step the motive for our act 
“was matter for suspicion, and our ardent desire to shed 
our blood for France was interpreted as a des:re for 
la gamelle (soldiers’ rations). Oh! that wretched 
gamelle! In a few hours we shall go into battle 
with the order we have received: ‘Death, but no retreat.’ 
I know that we shall fight well, that we shall die facing 
the enemy, and we will show every one that the Jews 
know how to die proudly. 

“Death has no terrors for us when we think that it 
will not pass unperceived, and that it will benefit our 
persecuted Jewish race. And we shall show France 
that the Jews know how to die for a country which 
makes no difference between her sons. I feel 
myself a Jew and a soldier. In an hour we shall be 
marching, and we shall die for France, for the Jews, 
for the emancipation of all the Jews. Vive la liberté, 


vive la République, vive la libre, noble et démocratique 


France! 
“T embrace you.—Your 


Litvak.” 
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NOW it is not impossible that these Jews took the 
jeers too desperately. I am told that the same 
jeers are flung playfully by Gentile soldiers at one 
another also, although I do not know whether this is so. 
However, the very fact that Jews feel as they do when 
about to die for France is some indication of how they 
must feel in Russia, Roumania, Germany, Austria. 

Imagine how it would be here, if we were at war and 
Jews fought well. The entire lack of disabilities, along 
with the enormous differences in degree of prejudice, 
must be borne in mind if we are to appreciate the depth 
of feeling that hundreds of thousands of Jews have about 
this country,—have, even when they are well aware that 
even here there is a misty barrier between them and 
us. That barrier must be conceded. 

The numerical size of the problem will be seen at a 
glance from this table showing the Jewish immigrants 
admitted to the United States from 1880 until near the 
beginning of the war: 


Fiscal Year, 


Jewish Immigrants. Percentage of Total. 
July 1—June 30. 





1880-81 8,193 1.2 
1881-82 31,807 42 
1882-83 6,907 12 
1883-84 27,410 5.3 
1884-85 36,214 9.0 
1885-86 46,967 14.0 
1886-87 56,412 115 
1887-88 62,619 11.5 
1888-89 55,851 12.6 
1889-90 67,450 148 
1890-91 111,284 20.0 
1891-92 136,742 23.6 
1892-93 68,569 15.5 
1893-94 58,833 20.4 
1894-95 65,309 26.1 
1895-96 73,255 21.4 
1896-97 43,434 18.0 
1897-98 630 24.0 
1898-99 37,415 12.0 
1899-00 764 13.5 
1900-01 ,098 12.5 
1901-02 57,688 8.7 
1902-03 76,203 88 
1903-04 106,236 13.0 
1904-05 129,910 126 
1905-06 153,748 14.0 
1906-07 149,182 116 
1907-08 103,387 16.6 
1908-09 57,551 7.7 
1909-10 84,260 8.0 
1910-11 91,223 10.3 
1911-12 80,595 96 
1912-13 101,330 84 

Total 2,359,476 114 


Will this percentage go up or down or about hold its 
own after the war? It is bad guessing, 
but I believe it will go down. The im- 
migration from Russia is largely due 
to Russia’s being a church-state. When 
it becomes less religious, as it is sure to 
do rapidly with the big spurt in indus- 
try that will come soon, the Jew’s lot 
will be pleasanter and his temptation 
to come here less. However, in this 
article we are dealing with things as 
they are. 

As an illustration of the prevailing 
spirit here, this is a conversation I had 
walking home late one night with a 
prominent and public-spirited Jewish 
merchant with whom I had been closely 
associated in political work for many 
months. He had proposed a certain 
well-known Jew for an important 
office. 

“What I don’t quite like about him,” 
I said, “is that his left hand has such 
complete information about what his 
right hand does.” 

“You must make allowances,” said 
my friend. “We Jews are forced to call 
attention to our services to the com- 
munity as conspicuously as possible, 


because recognition does not come naturally to us. Peo- 
ple inevitably fight for what is kept from them. We 
are isolated, forbidden any real part in your life.” 

“Ts not that rather overstating it for America?” F 
asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “look at me. I see Gentiles in my 
business relations. I know you and others in public 
work. But I do not go to a Gentile’s house and no Gen- 
tile comes to mine.” 

I was amazed at the completeness of this well-known 
man’s isolation, but I returned to the question of his 
candidate, and I said: “Not all Jews certainly are 
subject to the charge of advertising what they do. The 
most creative mind in the United States, in the study 
of political-social-industrial problems, is a Jew, who 
worked a great many years before he was known outside 
of his own state, and who today is making most im- 
portant intellectual contributions and devoting great 
labor where few know anything about it.” 

“Yes, I know,” my friend answered. “You mean Mr. 
Brandeis. But he was not brought up as a Jew. He 
was brought up more as a New Englander.” [The 
speaker was in part inaccurate there, but let that pass, 
as his point was not affected.] “He thought very little 
about Jews as such until a few years ago. He is more 
a New Englander, even today, than a Jew.” 

I could have given many other illustrations, but there 
was no use, since his meaning was undeniable. The 
separation does exist, even in America. There are Jews 
who circulate freely in Gentile society, and Gentiles who 
number many Jews among their friends, but the rule 
holds. Moreover, there are many who think the prej- 
udice in America is becoming more distinct. The Frank 
case seemed to lend some color to that view. While 
that case was fresh one of the most scholarly Jews in 
America wrote to me thus: “Part of the subserviency 
into which so many of my people have fallen is shown 
in the unmeasured confidence they have in the words 
spoken by one who is not of their own race. They im- 
agine that we have some personal interest in thinking 
and in saying what we do. You cannot have. I am so 
glad that you got to the spirit of the whole thing— 
self-reliance, the wish to be what we are, without of 
course any unnecessary antagonism to other racial and 
social groups. But you will see—mark my words—that 
the so-called leaders will fail us in this awful Frank 
tragedy. ‘Nur nicht zu laut sprechen!’ We must not 
come forward and demand our rights, but we must 





From Jewish Life in Modern Times, by courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Weary wanderers, 
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efface ourselves as much as possible and merely pull the 
strings which work the others.” That charge, however, 
as it turned out, could not be made against the Jews 
in the Frank case. They took an open, frank interest 
in it, for the honor of their race. The blot that remains 
is not on them. 

The Frank case is, heaven be praised, the worst we 
have done in anti-Semitism in America. If we are 
tempted to wonder why so many Jews think of this 
country as Zion, it is because we do not realize what 
they go through elsewhere. Here they are generally 
kept out of high office. The first Jew has just been 
elected Governor. They are to a large extent kept out 
of hotels, clubs, society, private schools. But there is 
not a profession, not an occupation that is closed to 
them; they are eminent in all. They do better in our 
public schools than anybody; they honor our colleges. 
It cannot be said that because of prejudice they lead 
miserable lives here, as they do abroad. It is a wholly 
incomparable thing. They have here not everything 
that is necessary for justice and content, for developing 
the gentler and more joy-giving virtues, but everything 
that is necessary to show industry, sheer practical abil- 
ity, worthy ambition, industrial and political enlighten- 
ment, independence, sympathy with reform; -and those 
things they are showing. Taking the average, they are 
showing them on a higher level than the Gentiles. Tak- 
ing the top flight, they are represented at least in pro- 
portion to their numbers. What reason is there to doubt, 
therefore, that if they were not kept on the defensive, 
if they were given easy confidence instead of aggressive 
confidence, if they were treated with Christian friend- 
liness, they would not show more of the qualities that 
marked Jesus, the greatest of the Jews? If it is on the 
esthetic side we expect them to fall short, if treated 
with full hospitality, let us remember that art and 
impersonal contribution in general are the overflow 
ot free happiness, and even under the conditions of today 
the few million Jews can point to much distinguished 
literature in Yiddish and in the languages of dominant 
countries to such work as is done by Stephen Phillips, 


Mr. Hapgood’s article next week will be called “Intermarriage of Jew and Gentile.” 


Pinero, Sidney Lee, Max Beerbohm, Israel Zangwill, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Georg Brandes, Catulles Mendes, 
Aaron Aaronsohn, Maximilian Harden, Max Nordau, 
Henri Bernstein, Ludwig Fulda, Arthur Schnitzler, 
Bakst, Sonnenthal, Bergson, Lombroso, Heyse, Rein- 
hardt, and dozens of others well to the front. 

As to the United States the simple truth is that 
Americans do not deprive Jews of any rights, but that 
they do not on the whole like them, and do not therefore 
bring out their more ideal sides; the sides that are seen 
often by one who knows the Jewish slums and seldom 
by those who know only the Jews who are fighting their 
way into the Gentile world or working so near to Gen- 
tiles that, not being treated with sweetness and light, 
they find it almost beyond human power to show sweet- 
ness and light in their own development. Some Ameri- 
cans, many of them, will tell you that this aggressive- 
ness of the Jews is not the inevitable result of being on 
the defensive, but an innate characteristic; that it is 
the cause of social ostracism, not the result; that the 
Jews are by nature overstrenuous and overbearing, like 
the Prussians. But I do not think that is the view of 
those who have Jews of all degrees among their friends. 

Many attempts have been made to explain this prej- 
udice. It cannot be primarily religious in America, 
though some of it is, no doubt, due to what little chil- 
dren hear about crucifying the Saviour. It is most 
deeply of all mere contagion, catching because others 
have it, because it has always existed. Among the 
laboring classes it is to some extent based on under- 
selling and cut prices in working. In the higher circles 
it is, next to mere tradition, the idea of overstrenuous- 
ness combined with that of parvenuism. Partly it is 
separatism in the Jews themselves, which I shall discuss 
next week. 

If Americans, then, are legally fair to the Jews, but 
socially still aloof and uncordial, what do the American 
Jews think of the American problem themselves? What 
do they think their relation ought to be to the United 
States and to its people? What do they think of in- 
termarriage and amalgamation? 


On No- 


vember 27th he will write on “The Future of the Jews in America.” 


Trade Follows the Shade 


By ELON JESSUP 


N SALONIKI is a thoroughfare known as the Rue 

Venizelos. It is possibly one hundred and fifty 

yards long and fifteen yards wide. Also it is the 
busiest street in the city. Overlapping the sidewalks 
and well out into the middle of the street are innumerable 
café tables, and through the narrow lane that remains 
in the centre of the street the pleasure-loving, or in 
other words, the entire population elbows its way. Un- 
derfoot are the rusted tracks of a former trolley line; 
overhead, the wires still intact. The trolley had in- 
terfered with the liberty of the people. Now it runs 
elsewhere. 


At night all tables are crowded to their capacity. 
And a cosmopolitan mixture it is—Greeks, Turks, Bul- 
gars, English—veritably a meeting of the nations. 
Garcon is on the jump and the lips of Monsieur |i 
maitre smack with satisfaction. But in the daytime 
when the southern sun beats upon the pavement and 
tables, and hits you as a slap in the face—that is an- 
other story. Around the shade travels from one café to 
another and with it the customers. And not a canopy 
in sight. I suggested such to one of the proprietors. 
It had never occurred to him. It never does in 
Greece. 














Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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Hits on the 
Stage 


Pavlova and Possibilities 


Ce UJOURS pareille, jamais sem- 
blable!” Pavlova has appeared 
in New York in a new role. To 

rest on her laurels never occurs to Anna 

Pavlova; a little body, full of grace and 

at the same time full of an insatiable 

spirit of ambition, she is too much oc- 
cupied with mapping out new fields to 

conquer. So this year she is blazing a 

new trail of glory for hetself in the world 

of choregraphic and mimo-dramatic art. 

Her program is varied and contains 
much that is new to the American public. 
Carmen, for instance, has never been 
given in this country before with its 
ballet, as Bizet wrote it. There is cer- 
tainly a touch of pleasing originality in 
having a Japanese soprano to sing the 
part of Madame Butterfly. It is in- 
teresting, too, to see even well-known 
operas with all their musical, dramatic, 
and choregraphic possibilities developed 
to their fullest extent. Add to this the 
scenic masterpieces of Bakst and others 
of his kind, and the effect is well-nigh 
complete. What with an opera company 
composed of the best known singers here 
and abroad, and a corps de ballet such 
as Pavlova commands, there are no lim- 
its to the possibilities of their produc- 
tions. 

The newest and most interesting 
feature of the work Pavlova has under- 
taken is her experiment with mimo- 
dramatic and mimo-choregraphic art. 
In the former the story of the opera is 
told largely by means of pantomime. 
Pavlova herself was the exponent of this 
in the Dumb Girl of Portici, in which 
she took the title role. In the latter the 
opera is so constructed that the dancing, 
instead of forming an extraneous part 
which may be excluded and never missed 
(as is the case with Carmen as it is 
usually given), becomes an integral part 
of the production, fully as important as 
the vocal and instrumental portions. The 
“Enchanted Garden” was the example 
she chose of this art. 

All this is, of course, extremely worth 
while and laudable. At the same time, 
however, one cannot but feel that a great 
opportunity is being let slip by. Just 
now the world is agog in search of every- 
thing Russian. Since the first season of 
Russian ballet, music-lovers have been 















































Anna Pavlova. 


fired with a desire t0 know more of the 
artistic expression of a country which 
had produced such marvelous dancers. 
That interest has continued to grow; 
lately the war has stimulated it. Now 
Pavlova has been here, not simply with 
her corps de ballet, but as impresario of 
the Boston Opera Company. A great 
hope sprang up at the news of her un- 
dertaking. We felt sure that she would 
not content herself with florid Italian 
operas and that she must draw upon the 
Russian store for the best expression 
of her art—operas where music is ad- 
justed to the necessities of expression 
rather than to a display of technique, 
and where rhythmical expressiveness is 
emphasized by the ballet instead of 
acrobatics. She knows the wealth of 
sound and color at her disposal, but we 
must wait a little longer it seems. Yet 
it is just now that we turn almost in- 
stinctively to Russia for the satisfaction 
of our music hunger. In these days, 
when the book of life is being written 
in letters of blood and fire, one is not 
in a mood to accept artificialities; it is a 
time of deep feelings, great. deeds, and 
sincere patriotism, and Russian music, 
as ‘we understand it today, was called 
into being by the great wave of national 
feeling following close on Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of Russia in 1812. Writers and 
musicians alike were inspired by it; they 
went to the people, they soaked them- 
selves in folklore and song, and then they 
began to write. 





Now we have the productions of near- 
ly a century from which to choose. 
Glinka was the real pioneer; as a child 
he was moved by the sound of the church 
bells as he sat at his window, as a man 
he traveled far and wide over Russia, al- 
ways with his ear to the ground, listen- 
ing, listening. His first opera, 
A Life for the Tsar, shows the lingering 
remnants of Italian influence, but it is 
a great favorite because of its theme. 
In it the story is told of the Polish in- 
vasion of Russia in 1613, and of how a 
peasant, Ivan Susanin, saved the Tsar- 
elect, Michael Feodorovich, founder of 
the Romanov dynasty, by leading the 
Poles astray in a forest during a blinding 
snowstorm, and then gladly paying for 
his patriotism with his life. This opera 
is a perennial favorite, and the mazurka, 
danced by the ballet, rouses even the 
spoiled Russians to a great state of en- 
thusiasm. His other opera, Ruslan and 
Ludmilla, based on an old Russian fairy 
tale, is charmingly fantastic. The set- 
ting, the costumes, the ceremonies, and 
dancing are a constant delight to the 
eye, while the music is most attractive, 
containing as it does so much of the real 
melody of the country, with touches here 
and there of oriental weirdness. 

After Glinka came the group of musi- 
cians known familiarly as the “Mighty 
Clique—Moguchaya Kuchka.” These 
were César Cui, Baldkirev, Borodin, 
Mousorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakov. 
They worked together for several years 
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and then drifted apart, but they were 
all imbued with the same idea, that of 
expressing the true Russian spirit in 
music, just as Pushkin did in poetry and 
Turgenev and Tolstoy in prose.* Of 
the five Balakirev was perhaps the most 
talented, and for the years that the group 
worked together he was the leading 
force. He was thoroughly familiar with 
all the Russian folk-music, but turned 
his energies into symphonic work and 
the composition of songs rather than 
opera. 

Though it was said of Borodin that his 
nationalism exuded from every pore, he, 
like César Cui, was not of pure Slavic 
origin. His father was a descendant of 
the hereditary rulers of Imeretia, in the 
Caucasus. This accounts for the orien- 
tal strain in him that continually crops 
out in his work. His best known com- 
position is the strikingly original opera 
Prince Igor, which is to be given at the 
Metropolitan this winter. The story is 
taken from an old epic poem of the days 
of the Tatar invasion. It breathes in 
turn a spirit of the elemental, uncouth, 
but grand character of the early Rus- 
sian warriors, and the barbaric splendor 
of the oriental invaders. In the wild 
dances and festal choruses of the latter 
Borodin could give free rein to all that 
was eastern in him. It is splendid in 
its bold, clear outlines. Borodin died 
before he had finished Prince Igor. It 
remained for Rimsky-Korsakov to com- 
plete and arrange it for production. 

Mousorgsky was usually known as the 
ultra-realist of the group. From early 
childhood, when he lived in the coun- 
try, he felt the life and spirit of those 
close to the earth, and listened with eager 
interest to the stories of his old nurse, 
and when he began to write his idea was 
to use art as an instrument in the uplift 
of the people, to bring them to a real- 
ization of their social and moral duties. 
For this purpose realism was indispen- 
sable and essential. To his creed of 
“art for life’s sake” he remained un- 
swervingly faithful, and the fullest ex- 





* This is true even of César Cui, whose 
father was a Frenchman, left wounded in 
Russia in the war of 1812. He also shared 
the ideals of the group and rendered good 
service more by means of propaganda than 
of musical creation. 


pression of this principle lies in his two 
operas, Boris Godunov and Khovan- 
shchina. The former is known here, 
Americans are familiar with the elemen- 


. tal note in it, its impressive power and 


drive. The latter is one of the operas 
we are still hoping to hear. This opera 
is better knit as a dramatic unit than 
Boris. It is more powerful in idea and 
very rich in the songs and dances of 
the people. But the deeper and more 
‘significant side of Khovanshchina is in 
the religious music. The plot of the 
story hinges on the persecution of the 
Dissenters and the struggle between the 
old conservative forces in Russia of the 
seventeenth century as represented by 
them, with those of the “Westernisers.” 
The passion and religious emotion that 
sweep through it are alike stirring, par- 
ticularly the chorus of the Dissenters at 
the beginning of the third act. Into 
this Mousorgsky put that touch of other- 
worldliness, of calm, unquestioning faith 
and deep religious fervor, which is the 
balm and beauty of Russian church 
music. It is a masterpiece of its kind 
and a revelation of the depths of the 
spirit of the Russian people, an unfet- 
tered expression such as only Mousorg- 
sky could produce, with his fearless real- 
ism and contempt of conventions. 


HE last of the “Mighty Clique” of 

nationalists, Rimsky-Korsakov, stands 
out in sharp contrast to Mousorgsky. 
He was the polisher not only of Bor- 
odin’s but also of Mousorgsky’s works. 
His greater respect for form especially 
fitted him for this task of filling gaps, 
toning down crudities, and framing up 
the works of his friends to meet the re- 
quirements of Russian musical tradi- 
tions. This does not mean that Rimsky- 
Korsakov sacrificed content to form. He 
used it merely to give firmness of out- 
line and clearness to his colorful and 
varied material. Of the five he was the 
most prolific writer, he wrote fifteen 
operas alone, and almost all his subject 
matter was drawn from Russian sources. 
His Snow Maiden is perhaps one of the 
most charming in its poetic beauty. 
Mlada, with its setting in the pagan days 
of the early Slavs, is warmer in coloring 
and offers unusual opportunities for the 
combination of dramatic and -chore- 


Wild Geese 


graphic art. Still another of his fantas- 
tic and original operas is Sadko, taken 
from a half legendary, half historical 
tale of the eleventh century. 

The next motive force of first im- 
portance in the world of Russian opera 
is Chaikovsky. He is already known 
here, and his symphonies are particularly 
appreciated. Chaikovsky, however, rep- 
resents a departure from the school of 
nationalists. It was not through him 
that the folk-music was to find expres- 
sion. He did not submerge himself in 
a greater spirit, the spirit of a nation. 
But rather took themes and suggestions, 
Russian and foreign, and fused them into 
a whole which bore the stamp, not of a 
people, but of an individual. Neverthe- 
less there are two of his operas which 
would interest Americans. One is Eugen 
Onegin, popular largely because of its 
story, taken from Pushkin’s most famous 
work. The other is Mazeppa, a dramatic 
piece with a historical setting from the 
days of Peter the Great. 

These are but a few from the store- 
house of Russian opera, some of which 
we could hope to see introduced here. 
Steeped in the folklore and song of a 
great people, they are vigorous, fresh 
and real. There is a breadth, depth, and 
vividness to them for which one craves. 
It is the expression of nature in them, 
big as the great Russian plain, that ap- 
peals. Often, too, there is the fascination 
of a poetic fantasy, the myths and 
legends of long ago, weird, oriental 
strains, and the passionate expression of 
love and joy. The main thing is that 
these operas are strong and elemental. 
This is just the time too when influences 
such as theirs would be an inspiration. 
The war is bringing the primitive to the 
fore; all that means artificiality and 
superficiality bores, when it does not 
hurt. For this inspiration we have to 
look to a new country, young and vigor- 
ous, with a great past and the promise 
of a greater future. Russia is the young 
man of Europe today, and as youth 
seeks youth, America must seek out Rus- 
sia. Perhaps Pavlova has paved the way 
from Russian ballet to opera, and from 
opera to Russian opera. We hope so. 
Our spiritual lungs need some of Rus- 
sia’s untainted ozone. May we look for- 
ward to finding it. 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


tee wild white geese fly over 
With strange and eerie cry, 
And seem but dream-shapes ghostly 
Against a windy sky. 


My thoughts go backward faring 
To long and long ago, 

And all youth’s dreams are phantoms 
That now I scarcely know. 
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War in the Air 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


and HARRY HARPER 


Sh OO TE A. sia anim iy selstoce..: 








This is the last of three articles describing the business of the military aviator. When this instalment be- 
gins, the reader and the aeronaut are flying over the battle line, having observed the enemy’s movements. 


VI 

T IS obvious as you retrace your 
flight, recognizing landmarks here 
and there, that the wind has risen 
considerably. The biplane has begun 
to roll like a ship in a swell, though the 
movement is not abrupt or violent; and 
the machine seems occasionally to rise 
several feet in the air, sheer under you 
—a rapid, quivering spring, as though 
the machine was leaping some invisible 
obstacle; and the next instant you see 
her take a dip forward, plunging in a 
dive that the pilot checks quickly. You 
have no sense of fear; the experience is, 
in fact, exhilarating. But the pilot’s 
good humor seems to have gone; he 
calls to you with disgust in his voice. 
“Confound this wind,” he says. “It’s 
blowing dead against us, and rising 
fast; and that means our speed is re- 
duced, and we shall be so much the 
longer in getting back to headquarters; 
and every minute is precious with such a 
report as we’ve to bring. Besides, 
we're just passing near the enemy’s 
trenches now, and it’s not pleasant to 
be flying anywhere near gunfire, when 
you’re moving against a high wind. 
Why? Well, the speed of your machine, 
owing to the influence of the wind, and 
relative to the earth, is very perceptibly 
reduced; and this means that an artil- 
leryman, when he aims at you, is given 
a slower-moving and therefore a more 
easy target. And then you see—hallo!” 
Your ear tells you, without any words 
having been spoken, why it is the pilot 
has broken off so abruptly in his speech. 
From below, breaking upon that steady 
drone of your flight to which your ears 
have become accustomed, there is the 
sound—clear and sudden though not 
very loud—of three quick reports. 
“Bang! bang! bang!” The sounds, fol- 
lowing close upon each other, come like 
faint yet angry beats upon a distant 
drum; and then, before you can look 
over the side of the machine, in an en- 





deavor to locate the point from which 
the gun is being fired, the reports ring 
out again—three times more, just as 
quickly as before, and with the same 
mechanical precision, the same brief yet 
perceptible pause, between each sound 
as it rises to your ear. 


“Anti-aircraft gun semi-auto- 


matic . . . six shrapnel-shells, one 
after another . . . then a wait 
while they reload trying to get 


our range look out for the 
smoke of the shells.” 

- The words drift to you, disjointedly 
ard in jerks. The pilot shouts while he 
bends forward. The biplane is, you can 
tell, beginning to rise steeply. Obvious- 
ly your pilot is seeking to escape, as 
quickly as he may, out of range of this 
gun, which has been designed specially 
and placed behind some concealment, so 
that it may bring destruction to him 
and all his kind. 

Your sensations are chaotic, but you 
do not feel afraid. It is true that men, 
somewhere down on the earth with their 
gun, are seeking industriously to rob 
you of your life—to send you reeling 
earthward through several thousand 
feet of empty air. But, though you real- 
ize this, your feeling is impersonal. You 
seem to have no more than what might 
be called a sporting interest in the af- 
fair. Will a shell strike you? Has the 
gunner, so far below, really any chance? 
You feel speculative—rather as you 
might were you watching some unknown 
marksman shooting, under difficult con- 
ditions, at driven game. And with this 
feeling there mingles, rather confusingly, 
another and a purely physical one. You 
are getting cramped in your seat, your 
legs ache, and the high wind has be- 
come chilly. You find yourself wishing 
the flight was over. 

And while your mind has been racing, 
like a motor-car engine with the clutch 
withdrawn, you have turned instinctive- 
ly in your seat and are looking down to- 





wards the ground. Woods lie below, and 
here and there a building and a winding 
road. But what catches your eye, and 
holds you fascinated, is a series of gray- 
ish-white clouds, rather dirty looking 
and small, and dotted more or less in 
a regular line, which appear in the air, 
with the unexpectedness of a conjuring 
trick, at a distance—to your inexperi- 
enced eye—of less than a hundred feet 
below your craft. They are just begin- 
ning to blow away on the wind when you 
hear again, more plainly it seems than 
before, the harsh “bang! bang! bang!” of 
the anti-aircraft gun. But it does not 
need this to tell you that what you have 
seen, staining suddenly the sunlit air, 
are smoke-clouds from bursting shrapnel. 
If one of those shells had only risen a 
little higher, if— 

Your reflections are cut short; the 
pilot has begun to tell you something. 
You hear such words as “wind” and 
“range”; evidently, in view of the in- 
creased altitude of your craft, the avia- 
tor feels a greater security. Something 
more he is about to add, and you lean 
to catch his words. But then—well, 
how can you describe what takes place? 
What impression can words convey? It 
is chaos, a paralyzing chaos—the feeling 
a man on earth might have during an 
earthquake; the feeling that everything 
is falling away around you; that all 
security has gone; that you are being 
hurled, ruthlessly, into some perilous 
unknown. 

You have been conscious, even when 
leaning towards the pilot to hear what 
he was saying, of a brilliant flash of in- 
tensely white light, set here and there 
with a jet of flamelike red, that has 
leapt into existence, out of the empty 
air, just to the left of your machine 
and—as it seems to your startled eyes— 
within a few feet only of your wing- 
tips. And after this, before your mind 
can grasp the significance of the threat- 
ening splash of light, two things have 
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happened, following so closely on each 
other that they have mingled in your 
consciousness. The machine in which 
you sit—and in the stability of which, 
a moment before, you have felt perfect 
confidence—has reeled suddenly and con- 
vulsively, as though seized and arrested 
in its flight by some giant hand. Its 
wing-tips, on the side of the machine 
from which the flash has come, rise jerk- 
ily; up and up, till they are nearly 
vertical above your head, and you are 
clinging sideways in the hull, with the 
sensation growing upon you—and ren- 
dered more definite by a rush of wind 
which seems to strike up at you from 
below—that the aircraft has ceased to 
move forward through the air and is 
falling swiftly towards the earth. And 
then, while your fingers grip tenaciously 
the sides of the hill, and you brace 
your feet so as to hold your body steady, 
your ears are deafened by a violent ex- 
plosion, which seems to jar and vibrate 
in the atmosphere all around. A tremor 
passes through the aircraft, and there is 
a sound, following quickly the clap of 
the explosion, like the tearing of fabric 
and the splintering of wood. 

But now you see nothing, appreciate 


nothing, save the fact that you are fall- 


ing—falling at a helpless, sickening 
speed. The planes of the machine have 
canted up until they are vertical. You 
are hanging sideways in your seat; and 
the pilot—giving you the impression 
that, were it not for his restraining 
straps, he would fall bodily from the 
craft—is bending forward, his head in 
its leather helmet lowered between his 
shoulders, striving evidently to regain 
control over the machine. You find 
yourself trying to shout him a ques- 
tion; but the words die in your throat. 
Not until you are much closer to the 
ground will you be able to detect the 
quickness of your fall. But by that 
time— 


GAIN your thoughts, jumbled though 

they are, receive a new and a definite 
impression. The aircraft, though it con- 
tinues to fall, is assuming a different 
position; and the wind that blows round 
you, and is evidence still of the speed 
of your movement, begins to blow now 
from the front as well as from the side. 
Slow and semi-paralyzed as your per- 
ceptions are, you realize the import of 
this change. The biplane has begun to 
dive forward as well as slip sideways; 
and even while you appreciate this fact, 
you see, from the slant of the planes, 
that the sideslip is being converted into 
a dive. The hull in which you sit comes 
round to a less perilous angle, and at 
the same time you note it is inclining 
steeply, forward and downward, in the 
position it would occupy during a nor- 
mal glide. 

The biplane is coming under con- 
trol; you realize this with a thrill of 
intense relief. The planes are now al- 
most horizontal, instead of being reared 
up dizzily above you; and, while you 
watch, you note that-the forward dive 
has ceased to be headlong, and that the 
pilot is easing up the bow of his craft, 
and lessening the speed of its movement 
through the air. 

But, even while you experience this 
relief, this renewal of confidence in the 
knowledge that your craft is responding 








again to its control, you find your joy 
is tinged by the shadow of a new peril. 
You have just become aware, turning 
back to watch the actions of the pilot, 
that he is looking constantly, and in a 
way that reveals very clearly his anxiety, 
along the main-planes to the left of the 
hull. You follow his glance, naturally, 
and what you see, even though your 
eye is inexperienced, sends through you 
a thrill of apprehension. 

That shell, bursting so near, has told 
its tale of destruction. Marring the 
smooth surface of the lower plane, not 
far from the hull, is a large, gaping rent 
—nearly a yard across, it seems, and 
with the tattered fabric streaming to 
the rear. The wooden cross-ribs you 
can see are gone, torn away as the 
missile ripped its way through the 
wing. 

“We've a chance,” the aviator calls; “a 
sporting chance. That plane may hold 
up till we reach our landing ground; it’s 
nothing of a distance now. And we must 
thank Providence this shell splinter 
didn’t break the front spar. I’m going 
to shut off the engine and let her glide 
at a fine angle, so as to throw as little 
strain as possible on the wing.” 

The next minute or so, when you go 
over them in retrospect, seem a night- 
mare and nothing less—minutes of a hor- 
rified, long-drawn-out suspense. 

The motor has been switched off and 
is now silent; and the effect upon you, 
after the long period of its steady drone, 
is decidedly curious. Your ears refuse 
to accustom themselves at first to the 
absence of this familiar sound. There is 
a tightness in their drums—a sensation 
of strain and of discomfort. But it is 
not this that concerns you really; you 
are, indeed, no more than vaguely con- 
scious of it. What fills your conscious- 
ness completely, what engrosses your 
attention to the exclusion of all else, is 
the damaged wing. 

You sit partly sideways, watching it. 

Dread is mingled with a tense expect- 
ancy. Will the wing bear you, without 
collapsing, as far as the ground? Or 
are you destined, at any moment, to 
see it break suddenly, with a tangle of 
spars and loosened fabric, and your ma- 
chine lurch sideways to destruction? You 
watch the wing, breathing unevenly, 
your hands gripping tightly at the sides 
of the hull. You cannot take your eyes 
away. And yet your ceaseless vigilance 
tells you nothing. The wing gives no 
tremor—none at any rate that can be 
detected by the eye. 


OU are aware, as the minutes pass, 

though you still sit immovable, your 
head towards the damaged wing, that 
the aircraft is descending, smoothly and 
steadily. Every second that goes by, 
some inward consciousness reminds you, 
is bringing you nearer safety, nearer to 
the earth. If only the wing— 

A voice breaks in upon the almost in- 
tolerable strain; it is that of your pilot, 
who calls quite cheerily: 

“We're practically there—d’you see? 
I’m going to flatten her out in a mo- 
ment for our landing.” 

You turn your head almost reluctant- 
ly—the hole in the wing seems literally 
to compel your gaze. And, when you 
do look forward and down, you observe, 
with a gasp of surprise and of relief, that 


the aerodrome from which you started 
your flight now lies almost below you, 
not more than a few hundred feet away. 

The roofs of the sheds sweep away be- 
hind, as you look downward longingly, 
and you see the grass of the field that 
forms the starting ground. Another sec- 
ond or so passes; the earth is coming 
rapidly nearer. And now you feel a 
new movement in the hull of the ma- 
chine. Its angle of descent is lessening; 
the bow in front of you begins to rise. 
The pilot is checking your descent, and 
steadying the biplane in its glide, so that 
its landing-whee!s shall make a gentle 
contact with the ground. 

And now, on the very eve as it ap- 
pears of security, comes swift disaster. 
Exactly what happens your eyes cannot 
tell, because you are looking ahead and 
no longer to the side. But it is borne in 
on you—instantly, in fact, that the seat 
in which you sit gives a violent, reeling 
lurch—just what has happened. The 
message is telegraphed in a flash to your 
brain: “The wing has broken.” 

Then, while all is still a blur you 
hear—just as it were on the verge of 
oblivion—an exclamation from ‘the pilot, 
and a sharp sound as of breaking wood. 
The aircraft, plunging sideways as 
though it had been struck suddenly by 
a hurricane, gives you a visual impres- 
sion for a second of reared-up planes— 
stretching high over your head; and, on 
its lower side, nothing but a jumbled 
mass of wreckage. And then for an- 
other fraction of a second, which might 
be the briefest moment or the longest 
hour, there is silence and everything 
seems to stand perfectly still. You are 
falling, yet you do not appear to be fall- 
ing; just for this moment you seem 
poised there in the air, your machine 
helpless and beyond control, your pilot 
tense and motionless within the hull; 
waiting, yes, that is the word, waiting— 

And then suddenly and remorselessly 
—it might so far as you are concerned 
be the end of the world—there is a 
crash, an impact, a blotting out of 
everything. 

* * * * * 


FACE looks down at you. It is 

rather misty, yet you recognize it as 
that of one of the officers who was pres- 
ent when you started your flight. You 
are lying on the ground, and you feel 
grass beneath your hands as they rest 
palms downward. Evidently you are on 
the aerodrome—your brain is sufficiently 
clear to tell you that; and then you 
turn your head, looking round in an 
endeavor to see the wrecked aircraft, 
and wondering vaguely what has be- 
come of your pilot. 

The officer who is bending above you, 
knowing that you are conscious, smiles 
and says cheerfully, in a loud and very 
distinct voice: 

“You're both all right; knocked out 
for the moment, that’s all. You didn’t 
fall far enough to hurt yourselves, 
though the machine was crumpled up. 
We saw the wing wobble, and then it 
simply doubled up. But luckily for 
you”—here he smiles again—“you were 
close down, quite near the ground, be- 
fore the main spars broke. No—not 
another word!” 

And you close your eyes again, not 
at all sorry to do so. 
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For twelve years 
I suffered from 
paralysis. I am 
now in perfect 
health and play- 
ing full-back on 
a professional 
football team. 
Gratefully yrs. 


tite. 





-¥2 rh, 
4 4 Zz (5 
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Although I ate a 
great deal I 
formerly weigh- 
ed only 116 lbs. 
I now way 237, 
and have no appe- 


Gratefully, 


Cifeittol 











For & number of 
years we were 
bothered by rats 
and mice. A few 
bottles of "Life- 
Dew" have made our 
home habitable. 
Thankfully yrs., 


Katia (mined) Worde 





S 


Next 
An accident with 
@ brick caused me 
to lose my mem- 
ory in 1906. A 
dozen bottles of 
"Life-New", ap- 
plied externally, 
have completely 
restored my mind. 


ed 











AthrerX perks. 











EAR MR. EDITOR: 

I been reading, with a good deal 
of interest, the articles you been 
publishing on “Wine of Cardui” and 
similar get-rich-quicks. At first I 
thought you must be a pretty poor sport 
to squeeze in on another guy’s game and 
put it on the blink. But I was wrong. 
And I want to say that you been doing 
a lot of good for humanity. You sure 
have opened my eyes. For the last 
twenty years I’ve been in the gold-brick 
business, but after reading your articles 
I have decided to go over to the patent 
medicine line. Shucks! as a gold-brick 

artist I was nothing but a piker. 
According to your articles, the twenty 
years I spent making gold-bricks ought 
to qualify me as the greatest little 


Eye-openers, eh? 


A Letter to the Editor 








DR GULCH’s 


CELEBRATED 


ANO ONLY 


GENUINE 


(LIFE -DEW) 
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THE GENTLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN.” 











FOR MAN AND 
BEAST. 
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A BOTTLe 





Buy Six Bottles and 
Get the Seventh Free 











This one’s for the front 








patent medicine maker in the world. But 
you seem to know the business so well 
that I’d like to get a little expert advice 
before I sink my wad in the new line. I 
ain’t sure about some of the frills and 
here is where I want your advice. Of 
course, on the fundamentals I’m O.K. 
I’ve bought three tons of brown sugar 
and my shop is on an inland lake. AlI- 
cohol is cheap, too. I guess I can turn 
out as snappy a little cancer cure as the 
next fellow. 

It seems to me that the labels are the 
most important factor in the business. 
Any old medicine will do—if it’s got a 
punch in it. But a fellow’s got to be 
pretty particular about the labels. It 
ain’t the cures, it’s the sales. 

Here are two labels that I have 
worked up. The one on the left is for 
the front of the bottle. The other’s for 
the back. Please note the name: “Life- 
Dew.” And pipe the highbrow stuff: 
“Tt droppeth as the gentle rain from 
Heaven.” Guess that ought to land ’em, 
eh? It’s always good to quote the poets. 

But I ain’t sure about two things. The 
first is, have I got a good enough 
pseudonym? “Dr. Gulch” sounds sort 
of professional, but wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter to take something like “Prof. Fon- 
taine” or “Monsieur Rosebud”? The 
other thing is, have I charged enough? 

I guess the back label is O.K. Per- 
haps, though, it would be a good thing 
to add LIGHTNING to the list of cur- 
able diseases. A lot of people die by 
lightning every year. 

I got the various prescriptions fixed up 
so that they look different enough, but 
I'll show them to you—just to be sure: 


For Liver Trouble: One teaspoon- 
ful in a glass of cold water. 

For Bright’s Disease: Two tea- 
spoonfuls in a glass of hot water. 

For Old Age: Apply vigorously to 
back and arms. 

For Paralysis: Drink with a straw. 

For Leprosy: Same dose, followed 
by a brisk walk. 

For Sore Throat: Apply to the 
throat. 

For Scarlet Fever: Mix with cof- 
fee, and drink slowly. 

For Hog Cholera: Mix with corn, 
and feed rapidly. 

For Consumption: Same dose as for 

Leprosy. 


Guess these ought. to land em! 














For Loss of Memory: Stir half pint 
in the bath. 

For Exterminating Rats, Mice, Ants, 
Etc.: Use in unadulterated form. 


Come to think of it, perhaps I ought 
to prescribe “Life-Dew” in larger doses 
as a cure for Liver Trouble. Liver 
Trouble is a pretty common complaint. 

I guess that’s everything, except for 
the testimonials. Of course they’re 
rather important, although the main 
thing is to have the signatures look dif- 
ferent. Read these samples over and 
tell me if you think they’re crazy 
enough to attract the average citizen. 

Thanking you kindly, I remain 
Yrs. truly, 
OrvVILLE P. GUTHRIE. 











A CERTAIN CuRE 


FOR 


LIVER TROUBLE 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
OLD AGE 


PARALY $185 
LEPROSY 


SORE THROAT 


SCARLET FEVER 
HOG CHOLERA 


CONSUMPTION 


OF MEMORY 


— 


LOSS 


And, when unadulterated, 


A SURE EXTERMINATOR 
OF 
RATS , MICE, ANTS, ETc. 








And this-is the back. 
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A view typically Serbian—though it fails to emphasize the importance of the three “P’s.” 


Prunes, Pigs and Peppers 


(J F ANY ONE were to ask me what im- 
| pressed me most in Serbia, I would 

certainly answer that it was a toss 
ip between prunes, pigs or peppers. I 


ihaven’t placed prunes first because I 


consider them more striking than pigs; 
nor have I placed peppers last because 
they are a less significant part of Serbian 


|| life than prunes. 


F | 


t 
ke 


2 SHO DAS NETO 


‘is the prune. 
jorchards, but orchards are conventional 
‘|things to look at, and besides, the fruit 


irst 
Jiional fruit came about one day when 





I had been in Serbia some time be- 
fore I realized how vital a part of Serbia 
I saw the great plum 


was green while I was in Serbia. I real- 
ly never rubbed up against the prune 
iS one commonly thinks of prunes. My 
association with the Serbian na- 


I was interviewing an officer at Pirot. 
After I had been announced to this 
person, almost before we had an op- 


{portunity to shake hands, he said to his 


orderly, “Wir wollen schlivovitz!” 
Ah! They are gentlemen, these Serbian 
officers. We were to drink “stravo” to 
the king. It was a mighty good way to 
lose formality, that sip of schlivovitz. I 






















didn’t dare insult the man by betraying 

‘y ignorance of the ingredients of what 

was drinking. The only thing it 
rought to mind out of my past experi- 
nce was paregoric, or a pleasing cough 
syrup I remembered from childhood. 

So we sipped and we “stravoed,” the 
olonel filling his goblet half a dozen 
imes. When I left he was still “stravo- 
ing” the king. 

I got back to the city and found my 


interpreter. “What under the sun is 
‘chlivovitz?” I demanded. 
“You hav hat some schlivovitz?” 


he inquired eagerly. “Vy,” he went on 
n his broken English, “schlivovitz iss 


rune viskey!” 


I found out later that schlivovitz was 


the national aperient, the national wine 


and the national liquor. Every peasant 
kept a supply of the stuff. Some of 
them boasted a homemade variety, of a 








f\intage seasoned by a period covering 


By GEORGE KENNETH END 


three wars. Time is measured by wars 
and rebellions in the Balkans. The 
Serbians drink schlivovitz at home be- 
fore meals, they imbibe it at the coffee 
houses downtown between meals, and 
many of them drink six goblets of it be- 
fore going to bed. That, schlivovitz, is 
the principal part played by prunes in 
Serbia! 


IGS in Serbia are, without a doubt, 
more obvious than prunes. You may 
be sitting at a coffee house in Nish or 
Skopje and be startled, all of a sudden, 
by a grunt underneath your table. Then 
you'll feel a spiny back caress your 
trouser leg. It is only a pig, you find. 
Pigs are very tame in Serbia. The 
natives humor them, scratch their backs 
and treat them much as a New England 
housekeeper treats her cat. So the pigs 
expect strangers to scratch their backs 
too. On market day the main square 
where the peasants gather with their 
pigs resembles a nook in one of Chicago’s 


large meat-packing establishments. One 
hears all sorts of squeals there. The 


pigs don’t like to have their feet tied 
together, and the peasants insist upon 
tieing them. Sometimes a pig gets the 
better of three or four peasants. Then 
a wild chase ensues through the main 
streets, until Mr. Pig is finally rounded 
up, wallowing under a table in front of 
a coffee house. The point is not that the 
pigs, full-grown fat pigs, can move any 
faster in Serbia than they can in Mis- 
souri, but that they can escape because 
the peasants in Serbia are a lot slower 
moving than the American farmers in 
Missouri. 

On the whole, pigs have a great deal 
more prestige in Serbia than anywhere 
else on earth. Kara-George the Great, 
father of Serbia’s present ruling dynas- 
ty, gave up his swineherd’s flute for the 
trumpets of the Serbian court which he 
founded. 


HE Serbian pepper plant is a marvel. 
It grows everywhere and abundantly. 








At the vegetable markets there are green 
peppers, yellow peppers, black and red 
peppers. It is the cheapest food in the 
country. I heard of the case of a widow 
who lived on a farm not far from Bel- 
grade, who had overdone the vegetab'e 
diet theory. With her two children she 
had lived on peppers, alternating how- 
ever between the red and the green, for 
so long a time that when a doctor from 
the American hospital found the whole 
family sick, he said it was a case of pep- 
peritis, the only name he could give. 

I have seen Serbs lunching on raw 
peppers with as much relish as an Ameri- 
can eats a raw tomato. At the native 
cafés you have boi'ed peppers in the 
soup, sliced peppers in the salad, cut 
up peppers in the vegetables and dried 
pepper-skins garnishing the meat. Curd 
milk is a staple article of diet, for it 
counteracts the “bite” of the pepper. 


EOPLE who are surrounded by swine, 
who can drink schlivovitz as if it 
were water, and who can subsist on a diet 
of peppers, are bound to be different, 
and the Serbs are different. There are 
so few wealthy persons among them, the 
peasantry class being so emphatically in 
the majority, that a Serb does not often 
see riches. Therefore he cannot visualize 
wealth, and consequently cannot attain 
it. He remains unprosperous, minus any 
ambition to become prosperous, but he 
is happy in his poverty. 

As for the schlivovitz, it will always 
be the favorite Serbian drink, for the 
plum orchards are abundant and there 
are many of them. Pigs enjoy just the 
kind of life that the Serbian peasant 
makes possible for them, so that the pigs 
will continue to thrive just as ‘the 
prunes. Peppers will always occupy a 
prominent place in the Serbian garden, 
for the Serb would rather go without 
pork or schlivovitz than not have his din- 
ner garnished with peppers. Thus will the 
three “P’s” which have so tempered 
Serbian manners continue to “stravo” to 
the king. 








The young people planned a corn 
roast at the lake on Monday evening 
but the rain prevented, so they went to 
the creek instead. 

—Mayville cor. of the Johnstown 
(N. Y.) Republican. 


Won ’t Chase Rabbies 


Roy Stewart wants it distinctly un- 
derstood that his dog is not one of those 
complained of to the conservation com- 


| 


tral Railroad, spent a few days in our 
city during the past week and had the 
extreme pleasure of having as his com- 
panion the venerable author of his be- 
ing. The party left for Austin yester- 
day. 
—The Battle Mountain (Nev.) Scout. 


Reducing his Weight 


Lee Osborne has lost his two fine 

calves. 
—Hunt’s Corners cor. of the Marathon 
(N. Y.) Independent. 


! WORLD 


Tom is Known 


Tom Pluso has been painting the 
fronts of the three buildings owned by 
him on West Main street. If we were 
going to guess at the color, we should 
say it was red. 

—The Marathon (N. Y.) Independent. 


Salient Statistics 
The roar of a lion can be heard 
further than the sound of any living 


creature. Next comes the cry of the 
hyena, the screech of the 





mission for running rab- 
bies out of season. 


—The Johnstown (N. Y.) 


Our Most Important Indoor Sport 


owl, and then the scream 
of a woman when a mouse 





Republican. 


No Wonder 
They Are Proud 


Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
Lybarger are the proud 
parents of a little girl, 
born Monday. Take it to 
Rollins, the Shelby jewel- 
er. 

—The Shiloh (Ohio) 
Review. 





The “ Devil” 
Needs a Fire 


Bro. Mindrop, the ven- 
rable typo, “devil” the 
chief cook and_ bottle 
washer of this print shop, 
is a cold blooded Yankee, 
but a clever fellow. He 
set type and worked the 
press, Thursday Sept. 2, 
with a fire in the office 
to keep him warm. How 
will this do for the Sunny South? 
—The Hillsboro (N. C.) Enterprise. 


Prominent in West Virginia 


William Fryingpan and Thomas Noo- 
dles made a trip to the county seat last 
Thursday returning in good condition. 

Miss Polly Tinglefoot has been en- 
joying a visit from her sister and her six 
children. 

It is reported that Will Slaughter our 
accommodating butcher is to be married 
very soon to a girl by the name of Lamb. 

Arthur Sniffles has a new buggy. Look 
out girls! 

—Snake Creek cor. of the Bladestown 
(W. Va.) Gazette. 


Hiskey and his Dad 


J. M. Hiskey, the general manager, 
train dispatcher, superintendent, yard 
master, et cetera, of the Nevada Cen- 
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—St. Joseph, (Mo.) News-Press. 


When Grasshoppers Made 
Their Reputation 


Do you know a fellow tried to make 
us believe the other day that a visitation 
of grasshoppers such as we had in 1874 
wouldn’t do much harm now, as there 
is so much vegetation they couldn’t eat 
it all. When a man talks that way we 
know he never took the grasshopper de- 
gree. Why, if the corn had been fifteen 
feet high on every acre in the county 
when those hungry migrators lit down 
they’d eaten it clean, licked the platter 
ries kissed the cook before noon the next 

ay. 

—The Mankato (Kans.) Advocate. 


Man Wants But Little 


Charlie Ray says that it is not as hard 
to do without ham gravey as he thought. 


—The Monterey (Tenn.) News. 


is taking an unexplored 
route in attempting to 
climb upward and on- 

ward. 
—The Hoyt (Kans.) 
Booster. 


Keeping Together 


Every wife should be 
a helpmate to her hus- 
band. For instance, if 
you have the pleasures of 
a large washing before 
you and he has the labor- 
ous task of the city, or 
taking a trip through the 
country, change work 
with him; let him help 
you wash in the forenoon 
and you help him ride in 
the afternoon, 

—The Abbeville (La.) 

Progress. 


A Nice Character 


For Sale—Seven-year- 
old gelding; splendid in- 
dividual; safe for lady 
and can step some; a bargain if you 
want something good. 

—The Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette. 


—S—"} 
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We Rarely See So Much in Music 


Mrs. Louise Lindner, the accomplished 
pianist, showed herself an artist gem of 
the purest water. Her technic seemed 
perfect and to the writer most marvel- 
ous, reminding him of a winding brook, 
the water rippling over the myriad of 
white pebbles, while the sun in the dewey 
morn overflows the whole vista with his 
sprays of gold just dispersing the impish 
laughing, singing and, since early dawn, 
dancing fairies, while reflecting all the 
colors of the rainbow from the tiny 
scales of the thousands of the wily and 
basking minnows swimming hurriedly 
past the beholder, oblivious to his sur- 
roundings. 

—The Ocone (Wis.) Reporter. 
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Collins is shown at the finish of a good gain through Harvard’s left flank. In the early part of the game the Cornell 
forwards got the jump on the Crimson, and although the Ithacan attack was exceedingly simple and lacking in decep- 
tion, there was enough power in it to carry it for a march of twenty-five yards and a touchdown. 


Football Artillerists 


HE very high gods of football are 
it still in their heaven, and the kick- 

ing game still lives. Proof of this 
was furnished, if proof were needed, in 
the victory of Cornell over Harvard, 
and the defeat of Dartmouth’s powerful 
eleven by Princeton. In both cases the 
team with the best punter and the best 
adjuncts to the kicking game in the 
shape of ends, won. Driggs of Prince- 
ton and Shiverick of Cornell, have earned 
lasting football fame no matter what 
their performances in games further 
along in the schedule, and in a sense 
Shiverick’s day’s work was a shade bet- 
ter than that of Driggs, in that the Cor- 
nellian added to his superb punting the 
ability to turn in a field goal by the 
drop-kick route, at a critical stage, while 
the Tigers had to trot out Tibbott to 
care for the aeri- 
al scoring. 

In the last 
decade of foot- 
ball Harvard has 
been a leader in 
the kicking 
game, whether 
punting or drop- 
kicking. The 
Crimson has also 
put on the best 
running game, 
but always with- 
out waste. The 
Harvard artiller- 
ists were always 
able either to 
bring up a scor- 
ing kicker or to 


_ By HERBERT REED 


To borrow from the baseball vocabulary, 
Harvard has been able to “ease” the 
team into a logical position from which 
to strike. ; 

For some years the teams that met 
Harvard misunderstood the problem. 
They and their coaches were unwilling 
to admit that Harvard was absolutely 
right—right in strategy and right in tac- 
tics. Harvard was also right in detail. 
Victory against this Harvard system was 
possible only to those coaches and cap- 
tains sufficiently farseeing to attack the 
Crimson by first admitting that no flaw 
could be found with the system. The 
Harvard fire must be met with the torch 
—a torch ignited not necessarily from the 
Harvard conflagration, but from the 
original football bonfire. Harvard’s 


kicking game had to be wrecked before 





the Crimson could be attacked along 
other lines. Cornell provided the wreck- 
ing crew. After last year’s experience 
against the Crimson Princeton came to 
the conclusion that the football artil- 
lerist was still as valuable as ever, and 
that not alone Harvard but other elevens 
could be beaten by booting the ball and 
covering it, all over the field. The test 
of the theory came against Dartmouth, 
and after that game, if any doubters 
were left, they had gone into retire- 
ment. 

Harvard made one serious mistake, 
and that was underestimating Cornell. 
There was nothing the matter with the 
plans laid to defeat the Ithacans save 
that Cornell made it impossible to carry 
them out. Early season scouting had 
something to do with it—the decent, 
honorable sort of 
scouting that is 
in vogue with 
the leading uni- 
versities at pres- 
ent. Harvard’s 
scouts antici- 
pated, I think, a 
more _ versatile 
offense than Ith- 
aca had to offer. 
The Harvard de- 
fense was look- 
ing for variations 
that their own 
strategists would 
have put on had 
they been work- 
ing on the same 
principles of at- 


put the team in tack on which 
a position from Dr. Sharpe and 
which a clever his aids were 
running game, building. The 
that combined variations were 


both deception 
and force, could 
be counted upon 
to turn up as the 
deciding element. 


PRINCETON’S SURE METHOD OF SCORING 


Tibbott has been caught by the camera just as he was hoisting the ball by a 
drop-kick over the Dartmouth crossbar. The picture illustrates excellently the 
fine protection Tibbott received from the rest of the backfield. He was not 
even hurried by the Hanover forwards. 


not in evidence 
on the important 


day, and sim- 
plicity in ‘the 
running attack 
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A FLASH OF DARTMOUTH’S RUNNING ATTACK 


Outkicked by the Tigers, the Hanover eleven turned on a strong running game that, unfortunately for the visitors to 

the Palmer Stadium, had to be used too often in defensive territory. Duhamel is here shown carrying the ball into a 

quick opening close to the side line, an opening that was quickly plugged by Glick, the Princeton captain, who is break- 
ing to his right and headed directly for Duhamel. 


was as much of a baffler to the Crimson 
as guard-mount, dress parade, etc., be- 
fore the ball was snapped, could pos- 
sibly have been. 

Cornell kicked into position from 
which it was legitimate to attempt to 
score, and from that position scored. 
Thus the Ithacans defeated the Crimson 
not so much with “Harvard stuff,’ as 
many would have us believe, as with 
rock-bottom football that Harvard has 
been using these last few years with 
great success. 

There can be no doubting the fact 
that the Crimson had planned to revert 
to the generalship of a few years ago 
when Harvard was equipped with the 
superb punting of Felton and the drop- 
kicking of Brickley. Mahan the punter 
was expected to bring up Mahan the 
kicker, and around this great player 
was built a midfield offense that depend- 
ed not merely upon Mahan’s actual kick- 
ing, but also upon the running game 
from the two kicking threats available. 
Mahan ean bluff with a football better 
than any player who ever took the field. 
It is perfectly possible that with both 
elevens scoreless for a protracted period 
the Harvard captain could have made 
his deceptions from the always danger- 
ous kick formation count for a touch- 
down, a field goal or two, and perhaps 
victory. But he suddenly ran into the 
masterful kicking of Shiverick, the Cor- 
nell second-string punter, and two of 
the best ends the game has seen in a 
decade. The Cornell kicking combina- 
tion, supported by a running game sim- 
pler than Harvard had been led by its 
scouts to expect, put over a touch- 
down and a goal therefrom in about three 
minutes of play with the gale—and gale 
it was—and_ proceeded immediately 
thereafter to prove that wind or no wind 
it was possible to discount Mahan about 
fifty per cent. 


With seven points against himself and 
his team Mahan discovered that it would 
be useless for him to sweep into striking 
distance and then make an actual field 
goal, for the reason that it would take 
three of these field goals to work into 
the lead, and it was further probable 
that with the wind in the last quarter 
Cornell would score at least once again. 
Therefore he could neither kick a field 
goal nor make the bluff of trying. The 
Cornell defense, once Harvard was in 
position to score, knew that the attempt 
to score would be a run or a forward 
pass. The Ithacans had only these two 
moves to meet. If Mahan chose to try 
a drop-kick, well and good; let him not 
merely try it, but also make it. It 
would represent only three points. A 
successful forward pass or a run might 
mean a touchdown and a tied score. By 
their keen generalship from the start, 
therefore, the Cornellians not only made 
openings for themselves, but closed the 
openings that Harvard had planned to 
make, that plan being perfectly sound 
and in the past good for victory nine 
times out of ‘ten. 

Princeton’s kicking game was the ruin- 
ation of Dartmouth partly because it 
was a safe wager that the Hanover men 
would not know how to meet it. Cor- 
nell’s kicking game was too much for 
Harvard for the very reason that there 
was greater room for demoralization in 
turning against Cesar the things that 
were Cesar’s than in staging a popular 
but inefficient uprising such as Yale has 
been depending upon for some time. 

Defeating Harvard, whether the de- 
feat come at the hands of Cornell, Yale 
or Princeton, universities that meet the 
Crimson in other sports, does not mean 
that Harvard has let go of any of the 
great basic principles of football. It 
does not mean that the theory of Har- 
vard’s kicking game is wrong. It means 


merely that perfect football, including 
above all things the perfect kicking game. 
will now and then open the way to beai 
the Crimson or any other first-class team 
When good football meets good football 
the game rebounds to the material in 
action, which is as it should be. In 
other words, Cornell’s victory over the 
Crimson, and Princeton’s triumph over 
Dartmouth, granting the best of coach- 
ing on both sides, were due to a very 
considerable extent to the husky and 
heady young undergraduates who bore 
the shock of battle. 

From the very beginning of the season 
Yale has lacked artillery. If Captain 
Wilson turns out to be a first-class punt- 
er toward the close of the season I shall 
be surprised. The loss of Guernsey was 
a body blow to the Blue, and for the 
same reason the loss of LeGore was un- 
fortunate in the extreme. Punters are 
not developed in a day, whether they 
are taught by such masters of the art 
as Billy Bull or are allowed to develop 
themselves, the proper protection being 
carefully designed for them. Further, 
when the offensive kicking game is slow 
of development then the defensive kick- 
ing game must also lack considerably. 

To Washington and Jefferson must go 
the credit for designing and putting into 
action the most deadly forward pass the 
game has seen, and Yale must bear the 
burden of blame for turning out the 
poorest defense against the forward pass 
so far in evidence. Last year the Navy 
and the Cornell defense against aerial 
scoring was very poor, but Cornell has 
already proved that a change has been 
made for the better. 

After all is said and done, however, 
nothing in the way of novelty has ap- 
peared to destroy the value of the kick- 
er, of the artillerist whose bombardment 
is, and always has been, a tremendous 
factor. 
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The Cook’s ‘Tour 


X 


By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Being the blithe adventure of the erstwhile cook of 
the Bar-2 cattle outfit, and his erudite partner AIl- 
lingham, chronicled by the former during the progress 
of an “intensive” tour of certain hitherto little-known 


portions of Arizona and New Mexico, 


E AN Meelankthun set thar in the 
stage a stretchin our hans too- 
wards the stars twel the holdup 

feller come nigh us an feelt aroun fer 
guns of wich we didn have none. I never 
did carry enny exceptin when dresst up 
like ever sense won time down in Oklo- 
homy when I was yunger an more 
senstif an a six shooter done got loose 
fum me an hurted a feller an I lef the 
country shortly after. Soons I cud 
ketch « hoss that is. 

Theys dangrous weepins Mister 
Editor an thats a fack. An offen mostly 
so to the gent a 
packin them ef some 
feller has a mad agin 
you an he knows 
yore a sportin a forty 
four canon he aint 
agoin to miss gittin 
the fust shot lessen 
hes weakheaded. I 
am awear theys a 
roomer prevlent in 
Eastren citties that a 
feller cyant qualfy as 
a reel Westrenner 
without hes got 2 
toothpick into his 
mouth an a jug of 
whisky in one han an 
a Colts gun in tother 
I wisht youd stomp 
on that there roomer 
Mister Editor becaus 
hit aint so. Whisky 
is gittin skurser and 
skurser an toothpicks 
I never seen imployd 
out year  becaus 
whatfor wud a fel- 
ler need them when 
hes got a nife. An 
guns is wore cheefly 
by hunters an tenderfoots excep of 
cours in the wilder settelmens offen rail- 
rodes an stage lines where law an order 
is notworthy by there totel absens. I 
dunno why Meelankthun didn carry no 
gun him havin mail along mebbe no- 
buddy never give him won. 

Well as I was a sayin the holdup man 
when he seen we didn have no guns he 
bakked off a step or so an says gruff 
like turn over yore vallybles pronto elsen 
Ill jest about shoot the top of yore heads 
off I aint carryin no vallybles says Mee- 
lankthun ony mail an thats likely nothin 
but mail order house catlogs fum the 
heft on hit. 





Haint you got no money nor jewellery 
says the holdup feller nary a sent says 
Meelankthun them hosses has got enuff 
to pack as tis an as fer jewellery he says 
plumb disgustet I aint no wumman. 
How about you says the holdup feller 
pintin to me well I says I aint got nothin 
wud do you no good lessn hit was ad- 
vise “you cudden buy nothin out year 
wuth ownin I says ef you had a millyun 
dollars. Whos a doin this holduppin 
says the feller. Jest leaf that to me he 
says ef you got enny cash you best drop 
hit out onto the groun fore I fill you full 
of holes ef one of 
these year guns goes 
off they wont be 
nothin left of you a 
tall exseptin the 
panefull story of yore 
deemize. 

Well Mister Editor 
I cuddent think of no 
other plan at the mo- 
ment ony to do like 
the holdup man says 
so I turrnt my pok- 
kits inside out onto 
the rode an didn hold 
out moren ten or fif- 
teen dollars for 
emerjensys. Thar I 
says I hope you spen 
hit foolish I was 
shore riled. Im much 
obleeged says the 
holdup man more 
perlite I hope I aint 
robbin you O no I 
says sarkastik. We 
kin jest call hit a 
loan I says taint the 


So I turrnt my pokkits inside out prinsipel of the thing 
onto the rode. I 


I mind ennyway I 
says so much as tis 
the intrest. 

Dont sass him so strong Meelankthun 
whispred to me hes a desprit karakter 
the more perlite they is the more dan- 
grous they be. Shore I says an the more 
money they takes offen you becaus Mis- 
ter Editor thats bin*one of my ex- 
periences. Sho says Meelankthun whats 
a little of yore money when both our 
lifes is at stake. Nothin I reckn to you 
I says yore dern whistlin says Meelank- 
thun plumb cheerful Im glad I fine you 
reesnable thataway. 

I was jest thinkin up somethin to say 
that wud of cut Meelankthun deep when 
the holdup feller what had bin countin 





A sine wich said The 
Rode to Ruin. 


my money an puttin hit away into his 
trowsis pokkit straitent up an says 
stern like looky here you two fellers we 
done had enuff of levitashun lets git 
down to bisniz agin. Stop that whispren 
he says an pay a tenshun to me. Now 
I got to make my gitaway. 

Lemme know how we kin holp you 
I says sniffingly jest say the word. Hol 
on says Meelankthun not seein I was 
makin use of sarkasim dont you give 
him no holp nohow hit serfs him rite 
the worst he gits. Ef he was a gent he 
wud of thought twict an more before 
holdin up us two peeceble fellers late as 
we is I wudden wonder ef twas nine ten 
oclock afore we hit town. Mebbe you 
think hits a plesshur fer us he says to 
the feller to set here in the cole wind 
wile the shadders of night is creepin 
closeter an closeter. Hit must of bin a 
oversite on my part says the feller not 
notisin the hour was onkonvenyent fer 
you all I asts yore pardon he says. After 
I git gone he says you kin start them 
varmints of yourn a creepin too an ef 
you whip em proper he says I bleeve 
you kin yet outdistans the shadders in 
time he says. 

Ef youll drop them guns says Mee- 
lankthun plumb bowed up III jest about 
take you to a cleanin. You bes begin 
on yore teem says the feller hit looks 
to me like there carryin weight for age 
in virgin soyul he says. Seems like hits 
plumb croolty he says lessn yore iddee 
is to sow em to oats nex spring sos they 
kin pack tHere own feed. 

Well sir I thought Meelankthun wud 
of went outn his mind he was that riled 
but the holdup feller jest laft at his 
langwidg. After a spell he says you the 
homely won lookin at me you jest take 
that there tie rope an fassen hit aroun 
yore ennegetik frens hans an feet Im 
afeard he mought do hisself a ninjury ef 
left at larg. An when you git that done 
he says take that there neck hankercher 
of hisn an draw hit fast acrost his 
mouth I cyant take no chanses gittin 
ketched I bleeve they kin year him a 
bellerin clean twell Springerville. 

So thats what I done though I thought 
the holdup feller wud finely haftoo shoot 
Meelankthun afore hed set still an 
Meelankthun lookt at me right mean 
whilst I was a fastnin the hankercher 
over his mouth. III git squar with you 
ef hit takes me a month of Sundays was 
the last words I yeerd him say. Sho I 
Says you oughtnt to make sech a fuss 
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over the loss on a few words when both 
our lifes is at stake I says so he tried 
for to bite my finger but I was too 
quick for him. 

Then the holdup feller says to me 
homely folks is usually honest kin I 
trus you not to ontie him twell you git 
into Springerville. Your feechers wuddent 
break no harts theirself I says lessen they 
was them candy harts mebbe yes I says 
ef I gin you my word you kin trus me tho 
hit hurts me moren hit does him. I 
says this becaus I knowed Meelankthun 
cud year me an I was wantin to heap 
coles of fier onto -his head after him 
showin no sympthy with me when my 
money was took I reckn he didn appre- 
shiat my kineness becaus he got red in 
the face an straned at the ropes twell 
I was afeared theyd bust. So I Jest 
taken a nother wrop or so roun his hans 
an feet I wasnt goin to break my 
promus to the holdup feller even ef hit 
was forced outn me at the pint of a 
cuppel of guns. Im plumb honable 
thataway. 

Whilst I was a takin them extry wraps 
the holdup feller bakked off down the 
rode an dispeard behine a scrub oak 
bush an so I drove on into town but I 
cudden make much headway on account 
of bein afeard of hurtin Meelankthun 
jouncin him like an I reckn hit taken 
us four hour or sech a matter before we 
reeched town. 

I didn have no time to look about 
goin in ony I notised that they was a 
plaza aroun wich the town was buildet 
ony fer gaps at the two ends an part of 
one side an so I drove up to the Post 
Offis an genell store a right sizable build- 
in made outn bricks an they was a crowd 
of punchers an sech gathered aroun 
waitin fer there mail or makin belief to. 
Whats done happent they hollers when 
they see Meelankthun. Why we bin 
helt up I says an Meelankthun he was tied 
down I says I hattoo promus the holdup 
feller on account of spaarin our lifes I 
wudden ontie him twell we got to town 
did he say what part of town says the 
Postmaster a larg feller with a black 
Stetson hat what I foun out afterward 
was also the genell storekeeper an the 
Sherreff an other thins I fergit. No I 
says he did not. 

Well says the Postmaster you bin in 
town now fer a mile or more how cud 
I tell that I says they want enny signs 
paintet onto the perary an besides I 
says I passt my word not too ontie Mee- 
lankthun fer a certane time but I didn 
give no promus to leaf him loose when 
I arrove ef you think hes suffrin I aint 
got no objekshun to yore takin the rope 
offn him yoreself I says hits nothin to 
me one way or tother. 

You got a lot of sympthy aint you 
says the Postmaster plumb sarkastik. Ef 
youd bin listnin to that there stage 
driver talk fer the las three days run- 
nin youd laff when you heerd the word I 
says the springs of my feelins I says is 
plumb froze up hits winter thar I says 
an enny man wants for to try an crack 








Meelankthun lookt at me right mean 
whilst. I was a fastnin the handkercher 
over his mouth. 


the ice by talkin trubbel is welcome. 


Im fed up on other peeples panes I says 
they aint of intrest to me right now a 
tall. 

Well says the Postmaster I bleeve 
wed ought to make you ontie this feller. 
They aint enny law on the subjek I says. 
Well he says we got a right handy sub- 
sichute fer law out year wich is callt 
jestice ef you kin see enny jestice I says 
in leefin that critter hogtied an bustin 
with supprest langwidg wile we stan 
year augrin over a meer matter of pres- 
sidens you got sharper eyes then what 
I have I says. Howsomever I says jest 
to sattisfy you all I aint plumb vishus 
heartet Ill ontie him. 

So thats what I done Mister Editor 
an for sevel minits Meelankthun jest lay 
whar he was an a lowed the words to 
gush forth like one them guyzers I yearn 
tell on whilst all the wimmin an chil- 
dren went into the Post Offis an the men 
crowdet aroun closeter sos not to miss 
nothin. An wud you belief hit that 
there ongrateful skounrel after me un- 
tyin him an all dyrecktet most on his 
words toowards me. Some on em not 
right fitten to year. 

When he done run plumb outn breath 
I says camm like Meelankthun I says 
you done passt enuff reemarks on the sub- 
jek of me an my ansisters an my habits 
of thot an akshun fer one day you best 
safe what breth you got lef fer whats a 
comin because wile Im right pashunt by 
nacher I says I got my limtatshuns an 
youve went: apast them a mile an more. 
Thats the talk ole hoss says the Postmas- 
ter grinnin like hit want nothin seryus 
wich it were. Fly to hit he says an cleered 
a roun space free fum fellers ware we 
cud be a lone with each another. 

So I made a pass or so at Meelank- 
thun an he jumpt fer me an we had 
right smart of a jam fer fifteen minits 
or sech a mattet twell finely my yuth an 
cleen livin as the feller says or mebbe 
the fack that I hit him more offen tole 








agin Meelankthun an he ad- 
mittet he was satisfide hed 
bin in the wrong an took 
back what hed done said an 
we shook hans an wiped the 
dirt offen our faces an went 
acrost to the saloon to rest 
an rekooprate. 

Hit was a right nice saloon 
with sines pastet up onto it 
over the entrans door was a 
sine wich said The Rode To 
Ruin an behine the bar by 
the cash redishter was a sine 
readin Dont Ask Fer Credit 
We Aint Got Anny. Acrost 
fum the bar about two feet 
fum the opposit wall they 
was a railin bout high es a 
mans chest an over hit was 
a sine said Them What Is 


Porein Sperrit Twel Theys | 


Filled Kin Rest Year I cud- 
den make out what for they 
had the railin so after we 
done drinkt once or twict I 
says to the bartender a fat feller 
with a droopin mushtach an a aubren 
nose you got some right nice sines year 
I says. 

Yes says the bartender theys relicks 
fum the ‘early days when the Indines 
come in frekwent an a feller hattoo talk 
to em in that kind of langwidg. What 
for is that there railin I says wait a 
minit theres a feller he says will be 
makin use on hit dreckly an I lookt ware 
he pinted an there was a plumb ornery 
lookin feller skraggly built an with littel 
coverin ony what growed nacheral. He 
was a bout half down an singin to his- 
self an every time he endet a vers he 
sung out loud Im Wild An Wooly An 
Full Of Flees An Im Hard To Curry 
Below The Knees. 

Hits Dingbat Jones the trapper says 
the bartender he comes in town evey 
so offen an gits on one. Im a tuff littel 
hoss to ride reemarks Dingbat when he 
see me lookin at him I wudden wonder 
I says perlite an jest then the feller 
taken a nother drink an slid onto the 
floor plumb down. Now lookit says the 
bartender an pikked up Dingbat an 
packed him over to the railin an hung 
him onto hit by the yarms an lef him 
there sleepin peeceful. Hits right handy 
an onexpensif says the bartender proud 
like an hit keeps em outn the sawdust 
ef they shud fall by the barside he 
says. 

So we taken one or two more an I be. 
gun to feel better so I says to the bar- 
tender you aint seen a feller by name 
of Allingham roun year have you was 
he a tall thin feller drinkin beer says the 
bartender yes I says he shud of bin I 
seen him says the bartender he was in 
a cuppel of hours ago an he done went 
over to the hotel to bed was he a fren 
of yourn I dont rightly know I says 
twel I talk with him I got some ques- 
tyuns to putt to him hit all deepens. 


,_ 80 I lef the saloon then an startet acrost 


to the hotel, 
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The Miracle 


By E. HOWELL NEUMANN 


IERRE leaned against the counter. 

His grotesque, melancholy features 

by the night lamp looked like a 
painting of Gringoire. Something pleas- 
ant must have passed through his dream, 
for his lips parted in a half smile that 
made his pointed face, so darkly brown 
with its high pompadour, singularly 
gentle. An air of wistful loneliness, of 
isolation, hung about him. Then a 
frown crossed his brow and he started 
in his sleep. All about him were the 
flagons and jars of the pharmacy, dim 
and vague in the half light. The farther 
corners of the room were black shadows; 
only the pale yellow night lamp shone on 
his features. Outside, the rain beat 
against the door, and cries and hoarse 
laughter came through the night in the 
tongues of the Babylon of Montmartre, 
that part of Paris where men turn night 
into day. But the little drug clerk slept 
on. Then swiftly a silvery sound tinkled 
through his dream, sharp and urgent. 
Some one was pulling the night bell. 

Sleep had fallen upon him like some 
huge python, folding him in its irresisti- 
ble coils, and yet through all came the 
clear call of the bell, light and insistent. 
All day he had worked, and day after 
day; all night he had stayed at his post 
till this monster sleep had seized him. 
Yet a sensitive little nerve answered, and 
he raised his heavy head, blinking, and 
went to the door. 

The rain beat heavily on the pave- 
ment. The red lantern of a taxicab 
climbing the long slope of Pigalle lined 
its way through the black darkness, and 
the laughter of women came from the 
street below. As he opened the door 
a woman or girl swept past him—he 
could not tell which, for she was covered 








from head to foot in a great black | 


shawl. She had evidently been running 


and was out of breath, so that she could | 
not speak. Her eyes shot him a quick | 
glance; in the shadow of the shawl they | 


were dark and moist like the night it- 
self. 

“It must be made quickly, m’sieu,” 
she said, handing him a white prescrip- 
tion slip. 

He took it mechanically, held it be- 
neath the thin, yellow light, and read it 
slowly, “Asperine, 2 grs., queretine 2 
grs., ete.” 

He turned to a large white flagon and 
poured some of its liquid into a shallow 
mortar. He ran his hand along a second 
shelf, where it was dark and dusty. The 
earth itself seemed to send its musty 
odor through the thin board flooring. 
He lifted a large flask with dark green 
liquid and poured it into the mortar. 
Under the thin yellow light it sparkled 
like an emerald with malicious coloring 
like jealousy. Pierre sighed wearily. 
The night was dismal, and the little girl 
leaning against the counter wrapped in 
the great black shawl seemed like one of 
its shadows. And outside came always 
































Oat. Lover 


Who Sends 10,000 Miles for Quaker 
Is She More Particular Than You? 


There are countless oat lovers in every clime who send here 


for Quaker Oats. 


Some send over seas and deserts. 
Some pay twice what you pay for it. 


But they must have this flavor, this aroma. 


noisseurs on oats. 


They are con- 


Your nearest grocer sells the same flakes. His price is 10c per 


package. 


He will supply them, in place of other oats, if you simply ask 


for Quaker. 
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the wild laughter and mccking joy of 
Montmartre. He reached for a small 
bottle and poured the mixture into it 
carefully, without spilling a drop. 

The girl was standing before him, 
stretching out her hands for it eagerly. 
The heavy black shawl had fallen from 
her and lay at her feet. He looked at 
her in surprise—she was so intensely 
alive. 

As she felt his glance fastened upon 
her, she instinctively drew the rags to- 
gether across her bare breast. 

“Rags!” she cried, her eyes wide and 
flashing, “and I wished for dresses of 
silk!” The dark hair fell around her 
face; she seemed all at once to have step- 
ped out of the black shawl like a living 
thing, strikingly vivid and bewitching, 
that he did not stop to replace the great 
flagon with its green liquid, but hastened 
to hand her the bottle. 

“M’sieu, it is for my master,” she said 


on her face—a face with arched brows 
and lips, touched like a flower with 
curves and coloring, with that charm 
not alone in the radiant coloring, but in 
the eerie spirit back of the flesh—allur- 
ing, appealing, reaching out pathetically, 
bright and flashing as a bubble. Who- 
ever else masqueraded behind conven- 
tionality, that little creature, in her rags, 
surely did not! She might have had 
only the soft prettiness of a kitten, had 
her bed been a soft one. As it was, she, 
deprived of her natural environment, had 
the startled alertness of a wild thing 
driven out into the wet and the cold, 
scurrying to provide for itself. Her 
movements were as swift and graceful 
as if her veins flowed with mercury, and 
her feet were small and fine. 

“He will die if I do not bring it—and 
he’ll beat me if he lives,” she said, her 
dark eyes upon his. “He rages so that 
no one will come near him, and he’s 


She leaned over to him, her hand 
lightly touching his, and he was sur- 
prised how soft and pliant and little it 
was, how its warmth passed througl his 
like a fluid flowing unto him, some- 
thing wonderfully human and near and 
real. 

“Will you hate me if I tell you?” 
her very spirit seemed to be leaning over 
to him, appealing to him as no one had 
ever done before. “I'll never see you 
again, perhaps—so it won’t matter—but 
I wish—I wish he’d die—in my heart, 
in my heart! Voila! this is in my heart, 
Ah, it is sweet to unburden oneself! As 
he thinketh in his heart .” Sud- 
denly she put her hands to her eyes, 
“A murderer am I!” she whispered to 
him. 

But he only wanted to put his arms 
about her and thank her, for no one had 
ever spoken to him before what was in 
his heart—it didn’t matter what it was— 
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over his surprise to find things real—to 
find the chair that he touched wood, 
and not a figment of a dream—to find 
himself waiting, waiting to wake from 
some trance in which a world whirled 
madly round him, pushing him on for- 
ever in the treadmill of its daily neces- 
sities. 

And out of this state he was roused— 
suddenly, rudely, sharply. He put out 
his hand mechanically to lift the green 
flask to its place, for sleep was descend- 
ing upon him. He was very, very 
sleepy. The light of the lamp flickered 
a moment upon the flask, upon its label, 
“Poison.” 
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His eyes fastened steadily upon it. 
Once he passed his hand across his eyes 
as though to wipe away a film. He 
stared, without uttering a sound, till the 
irises of his eyes were dark and so dilated 
that the gray eyes were black. His face 
became white and gray, and crumpled 
like a mask. The little glittering black 
letters on the white label, the green flask 
itself that he had lifted down only a 
moment before, seemed but part of the 
vague dream. It was some nightmare 
from which he must wake—that the gir! 
had been there—at first a dull, dark 
thing that his eyes had barely noticed, 
till as if out of a chrysalis she had sud- 
denly burst upon him; even now he felt 
the wings of her spirit beating upon the 


| air—“Rags! and I wished for dresses of 


silk!” And red roses in her hair, he 
wished. Strange, it was some mental 
somersault that even in this dull mo- 
ment of agony wrenched his imagination; 
the flower stand at the corner was scar- 
let with roses—he knew why only now! 
They were for her hair. 

He detached the little black wrought- 
iron lamp and held its sickly light close 
to the great bottle. His hands were 
shaking as the green fluid that swayed 
and glided against the glass sides, the 
fluid thit he had but a moment ago 
poured out by mistake. 

But the thing could not be true. Out 
of his existence of hour after hour of 
dull, methodical work this sharp, piercing 
horror cut through the farthest borders 
of his being, and roused him to an 
agony of thought. Some one had changed 
the old position of the flask of poison. 
He who had been a steady, monotonously 
moving machine suddenly found his brain 
whirling, his blood chilled, and his heart 
throbs almost stopped with suspense. 

He fell to his knees on the hard bare 
floor, clasped his hands, his white face 
upturned to the gray-streaked ceiling, 
and prayed aloud. The words rang 
grand and august from out the soul of 
the dull little drug clerk, filling the bar- 
ren atmosphere of the cold room with 
their fervor. The patter of mice in the 
wall ceased with the sound, and they 
sat up erect on their haunches, listening, 
held by the sound of the voice. 

He rose to his feet, still and soothed 
like one waking and finding the dream 
all unreal. Only his eyes fell on the lit- 
tle puddle of water where her shawl had 
dripped. 

With a cry he ran to the door, with- 
out coat or cap. Outside through the 
rain swam the lights below the hill; the 
city lay radiant; scarlet, blue and white 
lights shone through the velvety dark- 
ness like jewels caught in the tangle of 
a woman’s hair. The red wheel of the 
Moulin Rouge swung crazily on; the 
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blue lights of the Abbaye called far and 
wide; the café doors swung perpetually 
to and fro. Through it all came the 
low, muffled laughter of the city. He 
looked up and down the street, his dull 
gray eyes staring through the darkness 
as if it must open and show him what 
he sought. But no dark figure clung 
along the shadowy way. 

The rain made curls of his high brushed- 
back hair; his white chemist’s apron 
blew out with the gusts. He retraced 
his way to the other corner. Two girls 
stood under an umbrella, laughing at him 
over their shoulder. Many little satin- 
shod feet tripped, with lifted skirt past 
him, but no shawled figure lessened the 
fear in his heart. A panic seized him. 
He was a murderer, and they would 
guillotine him. Life and its dai'y neces- 
sities had been hitherto wearisome, and 
he never had been able to find enough 
sleep—even when a little boy, for his 
mother had been a concierge; he had 
waked all through the night to the late 
comers of the house, with the little bell 
above her bed rousing him, and always 
the great fact of sleep burdening him. 
But he did not want to sleep always— 
not that. Life which the moment before 
had been dark and gray and lonely, sud- 
denly grew alert with color. No, he did 
not want that last sleep, yet he knew 
the police would find him, for they were 
clever, very clever, and he could never 
get away. 

He began taking the blocks from cor- 
ner to corner, stopping only to gaze long 
down each new crossing. The streets 
were lively enough, despite the rain. 
Along the broad Avenue du Clichy a 
long procession of umbrellas was moving 
swiftly in the night. The gay groups 
under the dripping awnings barely 
paused long enough to toast the three 
solemn strokes as from the hill the 
Mairie tolled the hour. Pierre stared 
with blinded eyes at the lighted tables, 
then back to the long dark tenements 
black against the blacker sky—dear God, 
where was he to find her! 

His whole life had been a thing of 
methodical work, in which he had moved 
like a snail, slow and with eternal pa- 
tience; and now in this crisis his long 
habit asserted itself. He would hunt 
the neighborhood as cne would seek a 
needle, lifting every straw of possible 
chance. His was the nature that would 
have attempted to empty the lake with a 
thimble, or any impossible task, and per- 
haps, with his vast patience, achieve it 
—but this was no time for long tasks. 
He started to climb the steep stairway up 
the long hill of Montmartre, toward the 
immense pile that stood out dim and 
grand against the dull night sky,—it was 


, Sacre Coeur,—peering in at each open 


doorway whose life-invited the passer- 
by. His heart beat fast at times as his 
eyes caught the line of a white cot, or a 
restless figure of a girl in a doorway. 
Yes, yes, there was a man ill in number 
49, or some one was ill in number 73, they 
told him, and he went on his way, h's 
mind rushing on before him. Every 
minute might count for a life. 

A girl was sobbing her heart out by 
the wall. He stopped a minute to speak 
softly to her, then hurried on. Up three 
more steps, his anxious eyes inquiring 
again at another door. He turned and 





would have gone on his breathless way, 
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but a thin voice piped at his elbow, and 
an old woman clutched him by the arm. 


Her crutch had slid down the long 
decline and with a heavy sigh he turned 
and brought it back to her. Two steps 
more he took. A tiny gamin lay on the 
step before him, his black head buried 
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in the long hair of a dead puppy. He 
lifted them both in his arms and car- 
ried them back to an open door where 
a man and a woman stood fighting, and 
they dropped their quarrel and took 
the bundle he carried. 

Madly he began again his upward 
course, taking two and three steps with 
each leap. A blind man moving slowly 
down the stairway put out his arms 
across its narrow way, and Pierre sighed 
heavily. Didn’t they know what he 
sought and that he had no time to wait! 
It was a matter of life or death. Every 
minute was a thousand years. He flew 
on like one pursued. 

Midway he saw a dark group of fig- 
ures strangely still, motionless under the 
repression of awe. The dark tenements 
rose on each side of the cross street, and 
the silence was oppressive; it seemed to 
call out with a brazen voice that yet 
gave no earthly sound. Every window 
held its group of figures, strangely silent. 
Every face was set and gray. All the 
night seemed but a part of the dream, 
just as his life was. Understand it, 
awake to it? No, he didn’t understand 
it—who did? he wondered. No eye 
sought the others, but centred on the 
business in the square against the high 
prison wall. Pierre stood on tiptoes and 
looked. A shudder seized him. Ah, it 
was not a dream! He would be there— 
the next, perhaps! He turned away, and 
took up, faster still, the upward climb 
and his rapid questioning from door to 
door. 

“Too late! too late!” held his heart 
in a vise which each moment seemed to 
add a turn of its screw, pressing tighter 
and tighter. Three minutes more had 
passed—how the time sped on! 

Finally, recrossing from side to side 
of the street, demanding wildly at each 
door, he reached the summit, where the 
Sacre Coeur majestically looks down on 
all Paris. A miracle! a miracle! Noth- 
ing else could save the situation now. 
He entered the side door. The candles 
were lit, the tricolor flag drooped before 
the communion rail. He dropped on his 


knees. The whole church was filled with 
kneeling forms. No women’s skirts 


spread their frays on the stone floor, no 
plumed hat lifted its delicate fulness in 
the dim light. Outside a b!ack-shawled 
figure turned away, for it was the All- 
night’s mass of Jesus for men. 

Slowly Pierre got to his feet, and 
turned from the vast kneeling church of 
men, and took his way down toward 
Montmartre. The early morning was 
gray and cold, like the fear within him. 
There were still dim lamps in the door- 
way of tenements, making the window 
panes a faint yellow, but no hope glowed 
within him. 

“Dear God, a miracle!” he had prayed 
in the church. But there were no more 
miracles. All the legends of the moun- 
tain of martyrs had passed through his 
head—pilgrimages, and the Saint Denis 
who, his decapitated head falling at his 
feet, had gravely picked it up and hand- 
ed it to the startled Roman soldier. But 
there were no longer miracles. For as he 
reached the pharmacy, against the door 
leaned the girl, her eyes dark with 
trouble. For a moment they leaped to- 
ward him, her eager hands outstretched 
to him. 

But his first glance had told him what 
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he dreaded. He did not know whether 
he had spoken the remorseful words, “It 
is too late,” or heard them. 

“Too late!” Each for a moment of 
chaos stared at the other. 

Had he spoken or not? But he must 
have said something, for comprehension 
lit her face, she uttered a wretched lit- 
tle cry. 

Dresses of silk—he could only think, 
she was dressed in rags! 

He saw the frightened appeal in her 
eyes, and realized the fear that death 
had come. He reached and took her 
little hands between his. She winced 
as he touched them. And they were 
very cold. 

They lay like ice within his. He 
lifted one of them to his lips tenderly. 
He thought, even through his grief, that 
he had never seen such a small perfect 
little hand. There was a deep cut run- 
ning into the palm. He was used to do- 
ing up small wounds, and he studied it 
with a serious professional air. 

“You’ve cut your hand,” he said. 

Her dark eyes widened. The lashes 
drooped suddenly; then her eyes lifted 
to his. They were full of pain. 

“When I fell and broke the bottle—” 

“Broke the bottle!” he whispered. He 
turned to her as if he would snatch the 
words from her. So abrupt it was that 
she sprang back from him as if he had 
made to strike her. 

“T broke it. I spilled all the medicine 
—all—all—” 

“All! all!” he echoed again and again, 
saying it over and over dully. 

The girl stared at him sadly, waiting in 
patient agony as for a blow. 

“Then—he had none of it?” he ques- 
tioned with a gentle, pleading voice as if 
for her assurance. 

She shrank from him, hiding her face in 
her hands. “It was broken. I had no 
other money. I went back to the phar- 
macy, and rang and rang the bell. No 
one answered, no one answered,” she 
said. “I climbed up the hill to Sacre 
Coeur to pray Him they ask for miracles, 
but even He would not hear me, for the 
doors were closed to me. Then I came 
back here and waited till you came just 
now. It’s too late, you said. It is—over. 
Just a little thing, m’sieu—just a little 
bottle of green”’—he shuddered—“who 
would think for the lack of such a little 
thing, m’sieu, it would make his life gone 
—make my life wish to be gone? Oh, 
the cruel wishes of things, the crue! 
thoughts of things!—it was I, I who—” 
She stared ahead, twisting her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Come,” he said gently. “Let us go.” 
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